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leriod iD tbe hiBtor; of oui oountrj hsa auch a at 

clium ta the proud distinctioa of the age of iDTentionB 

onlorpriie, Ba the one in which vb liiQ, 'When not many 

jeari ago the lirat atiocessful Mlempts wero aiade to propel 

i»1i in the Clyde bj iteun, tho eicaraioDa of these venecli 

re for ioine time limited to the eatuiu'ics of that rlrer. 

t It nu goon dJgeoveied that the mighty elomont irhich 

snoe hod c&lled into eiistcnce would enable them to brave 

tbe billoTS of the Atkotie Ocean. The locomolive rapiditj 

Hilh whicb tbe Htesai engine propeb on land, Bnrpoueg b; 

tnanj degrees that which it ia eapKblo of accampUahing on 

iTftter, from the much itrongar reslatanca of the medium 

which on that elamcot it boa to eontendj and the tar 

greater expedition than bj any other mode, with which tra- 

" )g on rulwajB can bo aacompliabed, has led to their 

formation in aeveral places where water conTejance can be 

obtained under (orj faTourablc oircumitancoB. 

The utiUty of railnaja to a trading and agricultural com- 
munity is to ob?iou» that we are not perhaps too aanguine 
ia anticipating that the period is not at a very great distance 
when the whole length and broadtJi of the Kingdom, every 
city, town, and district within her bounds, will be in- 
cited and Gonneated by a mode of conveyance which 
triumphs OTor lime and (pace — two powers, which, preTi- 

DocontroIlablB by human agency. 

The formation of a railway to connocl Gloatow -mA 
Paitley with the niuneroui and thrWinB maoaSacWwra^'J'*^'* 
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of Ayrshire was proposed a good many years ago, but it was 
not till 1636 that decisive measures were taken to carry this 
desirable purpose into eifect. In the month of April of that 
year a subscription for the undertaking was opened by a few 
public-spirited gentlemen in Glasgow and in Ayrshire, and 
so popular did the design become that in a short time several 
large subscriptions were received, after which the parties 
were called together, a committee chosen, and a prospectus, 
accompanied by a sketch of the line, circulated. Applica- 
tions for shares to a much greater extent than the sum re- 
quired to be invested amounted to, were soon obtained from 
Scotland alone, and from the great number of i^licants fbr 
shares, the committee, exercising a sound discretion, selected 
a body of proprietors, who, in point of respectability, will 
not be found surpassed by any railway company in the Kiag« 
dom. In the list of the proprietary will be found the names 
of many of the largest owners of land upon the Hue, as also 
those of many of the most influential and respectable in^vi- 
duals in the rarious towns which it comprehends. 

This railway embraces in one continued chain, a more 
densely peopled district, a greater number of towns. Tillages^ 
public works, sea-ports, and watering-places, and traverses 
a district of country richer in minerals and objects of general 
interest, than any one of similar extent in the Kingdom. Of 
the advantages which this railway is calculated to afford, the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests in the west of Scot- 
land will participate in no inconsiderable degree, and to the 
citizens of Glasgow it will open up an easy, cheap, and rapid 
access te a beautiful district of country, to which they will, 
no doubt, gladly escape, as often as circumstances will permit, 
firom the bustle and smoke of the town, to enjoy the bless- 
ings of fresh air and wholesome recreation. 

Genius, like the sun, gilds every object on which it shines, 
and hallows every spot with which it comes into contact. 
We have no doubt, therefore, that the admirers of Burns, 
(and what Scotsman is not his admirer ?) will consider the ex- 
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peditious access -which the Glasgow and Ayr Bailway af- 
fords to the place of his birth, and to the scenery which his 
genius has invested with such powerful attractions, as none of 
its least recommendations. 

To gratify the natural curiosity which travellers feel to 
obtain a more enlarged knowledge of the more prominent 
objects which lie on their route, than the mere sight of them 
can afford, is the design of the Glasgow, Ayr, and Greenock 
Bailway Companion. We have spared neither pains nor 
expense to render the information contained in it as accurate 
as possible. We have repeatedly traversed the district, 
which it is its object to describe, and our information respect- 
ing several of its Interesting localities, has> been obtained 
from persons resident on the spot. Of the historical and 
topographical works containing information adapted to our 
purpose, we have freely availed ourselves. But from these 
works we have taken nothing but facts, and we trust it will 
be found, from our observations on these facts, that we have 
not been servile retailers of the opinions of others, but have 
thought for ourselves. 

To the gentlemanly courtesy of the Directors of the Com- 
pany we have been much indebted. They were no sooner 
made acquainted with our design, than they expressed tiieir 
willingness to facilitate it by every means in their power, and 
practical proofs of the countenance which they encouraged 
us to hope for, have been frankly and liberally accorded. 
The agents of the Company at the different Depots, have 
likewise very readily and kindly communicated such informa- 
tion as their residences at the stations where they are re- 
spectively located, have afforded them an opportunity of 
obtaining. We trust, therefore, that the Glasgow, Ayr, 
and Greenock Bailway Companion will prove a fpithful 
one ; nor are we without hopes that it will be found to pos- 
sess the additional recommendation of an agreeable one. 
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different establishments, and, to execute the prodigious 
amount of business in its different departments, fifteen 
thousand men, and six hundred horses and oxen are 
constantly employed. Of the 134 cotton mills contained 
in Scotland nearly one hundred belong to Glasgow. 
In 1832 there were 10,897 workers employed in 49 of 
the spinning and weaving mills, of or belonging to 
Glasgow. In 1831, the power and hand-looms belongs 
ing to Glasgow were 47,127, and since that time thejr 
have greatly increased in the city and suburbs. 

RoTAL Exchange. — This magnificent edifice, founded 
in 1829, and situated in Queen Street, was built from 
designs by Darid Hamilton^ Esq. It is one hundred ancl 
ninety-one feet six inches in length, and in width seyentj* 
nine feet, nine inches. Besides ample accommodation fbr 
the transaction of business, it contains a large and 
elegant reading room, ninety-three feet, six inches long, 
and sixty-two feet, six inches wide. This space is divided 
by two rows of Corinthian columns, into three con^art- 
ments, of which the centre one is used as a promenade, 
and the other two for perusing the newspapers and 
periodicals with which they are abundantly provided. 
This spacious hall, in which five hundred persons ean 
be accommodated at dinner, is lighted by ninete«i large 
semi-circular headed windows. The building, in front, 
is embellished with a noble Corinthian portico, in imita* 
tion of the temple of Jupiter Stator, and surmounted 
by a beautiful circular tower, on which is placed a handp 
some clock, with four dial-plates, one of which, fronting 
Ingram Street, is illuminated in the evenings^ The 
subscription to the Royal Exchange is two pounds, two 
shillings, annually. 
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Cathsdral. — That the arts of Masic, Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, have been much indebted, 
to the fostering influence of the Roman Catholic religion, 
admits not of doubt. Among the gorgeous edifices 
dedicated to religious purposes in Scotland, while that 
religion predominated in it, the Glasgow Cathedral holds 
a distinguished place ; its length is 319 feet, width 63, 
hdght of the nave 90 feet, of the choir 85 feet, and it is 
lighted by 157 windows. That the Cathedral is of very 
remote antiquity is uniyersally admitted, but as to the 
precise time when, and the person by whom it was found- 
ed, chroniclers do not agree. It appears to have pro- 
gressed, by Tery slow degrees, from a structure of little 
pretensions, to the extent and gprandeur which it ultimately 
attained. In 1560, the fury of the populace, against 
popery, manifested itself by an attack on the Cathedral, 
which they stripped of its ornaments, and were proceed- 
ing to pull down its walls, but they were saved by the 
timely interposition of the authorities. The dilapidat- 
ing influence of age has been felt by the Cathedral, both 
externally and internally, and as it is justly considered 
one of the greatest ornaments of the city, a strong and 
general wish has been expressed for its renoyation, and 
active exertions, we understand, are now making to raise 
the necessary funds for repairing the ravages which time 
has made on this magnificent edifice. 

The Huntbbiam Museum. — So called from having 
been erected to contain a magnificent collection which 
was presented to it by the celebrated Dr Hunter. It 
stands behind the College, and is considered one of the 
most classical edifices of the city ; its library consists 
of more than ten thousand volumeB. ' \Va c^QR>svKi^ ^'l. 
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medals is superior to any of the kind in BritaiiL In 
anatomical preparations, paintings, minerals, shells, 
corals, and zoology, its collections are nnmeroos and 
yaloable, and arranged in a judicions and tastefttl 
manner. The Museum is an object of g^at attractton, 
and is spoken of by every one who has seen it in terms 
of the highest commendation. 

NBcaopoLis. — The hill which forms tho Necropolis 
lies to the east of the Cathedral, to which reaenhle 
pile it forms a solemn and appropriate ornament. It 
was opened for sepulture in May, 1833, and in the 
course of four years and a half the interments amooated 
to 2076 : it contains a great number of monuments, 
many of which are executed in a style of great elegance. 
The sums expended for sepulture, in this P^laChuse^ 
attest the wealth of the Glasgow merchants. The first 
purchase in the Necropolis was made by the Jews, within 
the enclosure of whose cemetery there is accommodation 
for washing the bodies before interment, as prescribed 
by the Jewish law. On this cemetery are inscribed some 
beautiful lines from Byron's Hebrew Melodies, of which 
the following is the concluding stanza : — 

" Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast. 
Where shall ye flee away and be at rest? 
The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave. 
Mankind his country— Israel but tho grave." 

Strangers will be much gratified by a sight of the Necro- 
polis which, from its high elevation, commands a much 
better view of Glasgow than can any where else be ob* 
tained. 

The River Clyde. — There is nothing which more 
strikingly attests the seal and perseverance which have 
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been exerted for the welfare of Glasgow than the im- 
mense improyements which have been effected on the 
Clyde. It appears that, prior to 1658, the merchants of 
that city were obliged to haye recourse, for a harbonr, 
to the Ayrshire coast; in 1662 the magistrates pur- 
chased thirteen acres of land from Sir Robert Maxwell, 
of Newark, on which the harbonr of Port-Glasgow was 
built. Less than fifty years ago, only vessels of thirty 
or forty tons' burthen could come up to the harbour of 
the Broomielaw ; and it is not more than about thirty 
years ago, that, for several consecutive weeks, not a 
vessel of any description was to be seen at the port of 
Glasgow. The improvements on the river have occasioned 
such a prodigious increase of trade, that in 1821, vessels 
dramng thirteen feet six inches water, came up to the 
harbour ; and now, vessels upwards of 350 tons may be 
seen three or four deep along nearly the whole length of 
the harbour. In the year 1834, no fewer than 27,000 
vessels passed Renfrew Ferry on their way to Glasgow, 
and of these sometimes between twenty and thirty in an 
hour. The Camden, the first vessel not belonging to the 
East India Company which brought a cargo of tea direct 
from Canton to Britain, was chartered by Glasgow 
merchants. The ship James M'Inroy, 450 tons* burthen, 
drawing fifteen feet water, arrived at Glasgow on the 
17th of June, 1836, from Canton, with a cargo of tea for 
Glasgow merchants. A few years ago, the harbour was 
only 730 feet long on one side. It is now 1,200 feet long 
on the south, and 3,340 on the north side of the river, 
and a still greater extension b in progress. The Trus- 
tees were the members of the Town Council, and five 
merchants appointed by them; but by an kz\» ^'i'^v^^s^ 
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ment, which receired the Royal assent <m the 4th of 
Angast, 1840, the coDstitntion of the Riyer Trust h»a 
undergone a considerable alteration. The Trustees ap- 
pointed under the authority of this Act are, the Lord 
ProTost, five Bailies, Dean of Guild, Deacon Conyener, 
fifteen members of the Town Council, Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce, three persons chosen annually 
by the matriculated members of the Merchants' House, 
two persons by the members of the Trades' House, two 
persons by the Bailies and Birleymen of the Barony of 
Gorbals, one person by the Magbtrates and Council of 
Calton, and one person by the Magistrates and Council 
of Anderston. 

The Act g^ves powers to these trustees for widening, 
deepening, scouring, enlarging, and fanproving the Riyer 
and Harbour, and for constructing a Wet Dock, Whar£si, 
and other works in connection therewith. These opera- 
tions are to be carried on until the river and harbour, 
throughout every part, shall have attained at least the 
depth of seventeen feet at neap tides. For the purpose 
of effecting these extensive improvements, the lands of 
Windmillcroft, at the West end of Tradeston, have been 
purchased, and the operations, which are expected to be 
finished in two years, will soon be commenced. 

Theatre. — The taste for dramatic amusements does 
not seem to be very generally diffused among the inhabi- 
tants of Glasgow. The Theatre is rarely numerously 
attended, particularly in the higher priced departments, 
except when the bills announce the arrival of some cele- 
brated performer. Nor do histrionic talents, of even a 
high order, always attract large audiences : and when 
the Manager finds his object in bringing forward a star 
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defeated by the wftnt of that patronage npon which he 
ealoidated, H is not surprising that be should be somewhat 
char jin enconntering an expen^tore under circinnstances 
which render doabtfcd the prospect of indemnification. 
The efficiency of a theatrical corps very mnch depends 
on the support which the public are willing to give it ; 
for what inducement could a merchant have to fill his 
shop with such high-priced commodities as his customers 
are not willing to purchase ? 

In January, 1785, a theatre was opened in Dunlop 
Street, but being considered too small for the city, an- 
other, of very large dimensions, was erected in Queen 
Street, at an expense of £18,500, and opened in April, 
1805. A lease of this theatre was granted at an annual 
rent of £1 ,200, but the lessee failed. The rent was then 
reduced to £800, but this sum could not be paid. It was 
then still farther reduced to £400, but the building was 
ultimately sold at a price which barely covered the out- 
standing debts and the ground rent. On the forenoon of 
January the 10th, 1829, this theatre was burnt to the 
ground, by a gas-light having come into contact with the 
ceiling of one of the lobbies. A new theatre, or rather a 
resuscitation of the old one — ^which, however, it greatly 
excels in magnitude and elegance — ^has been lately erected 
in Dunlop Street. An additional theatre has been, for 
a considerable time, the subject of discussion among 
those who feel a relish for the entertainments which it af- 
fords, which, when properly reg^ated, are certainly among 
the most rational and intellectual that can be enjoyed. But 
the project has not yet assumed any tangible shape, nor, 
from the general indifference which prevails on the sub- 
ject, is there much ground to ho^Q iot \\,a «^^^i T^^^ia.- 
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tioD. The monkey tricks of the Circos, which are only 
calculated to gratify an idle and vulgar curiosity, are fke 
more attractive than the exhibition of those dramatio 
characters which the matchless genius of Shakspeare 
has so admirably depicted. 

Newspapers. — Glasgow had not a Newspaper till 
1715, when, during the heat of the rebellion, the Glasgow 
Courant appeared. It was published three times a-week, 
and sold for three-half-pence, but to regular customers, 
as it designated them, for one penny. It existed only a 
few years. All the attempts subsequently made to 
establish newspapers were unsuccessful till about 1775, 
when the Chronicle was started, since which period the 
newspapers have gradually increased to thirteen in num- 
ber. In no respect is the contrast between |he olden 
time and the present more striking than that which 
the newspapers of the two periods present. Some fifty 
or sixty years ago, editors of newspapers were a class 
that can scarcely be said to have existed. At that time, 
the printers of newspapers were usually the editors of 
them, and a glance at their contents will suffice to show 
how lamely and inefficiently their task was performed. 
The universal dissemination of newspapers, and the 
spirit and literary ability with which they are now gene- 
rally conducted, give them a greater influence on public 
opinion, than, perhaps, all other political publications 
exercise. The Glasgow newspapers are — 
Argus, published, Monday and Thursday. 
Chronicle, - • - Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
Glasgow Evening Post, Saturday. 
Journal, - - - - Thursday. 
Scotch Reformers' Gazette, Saturday. 
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Scots Times, - - Wednesday. 

Scottish Patriot, Saturday. 

Constitutional, - - Wednesday and Saturday. 

Courier, - - - - Tuesday, Thursday, & Saturday. 

Glasgow Mail, - - Saturday. 

Herald, .... Monday and Friday. 

Scottish Guardian, Tuesday and Friday. 

North British Advertiser, Saturday. 

The first seyen are liberal, the five following conser- 
Tatiye ; the North British Advertiser is not a political, 
but an advertising vehicle. 

SociETT. — The hauteur too often generated by 
wealth, is not nearly so prevalent in Glasgow as in 
the capital and some other Scottish towns, where 
the classes to whom fortune has been propitious, avoid 
as much as possible all intercourse with those to whom 
her favours have been less liberally dispensed. Here all 
orders of the community harmoniously mingle, and supe- 
rior menfcal endowments, whatever be the worldly cir. 
cumstances of their possessor, meet with the respect to 
which they are entitled. 

Though the claims of business, and the zeal with 
which it is prosecuted, leave the inhabitants of Glasgow 
little leisure for literary pursuits, you will nowhere 
find a population more disposed than they to avail them, 
selves of such opportunities as they can command for 
the improvement of their minds, and the enlargement of 
their knowledge. The taste for reading, which can here 
be gratified on very easy terms, is almost universally pre. 
valent, and at public meetings the speeches sometimes de- 
livered by Glasgow merchants, yea, even by her artisans, 
need not shrink from a comparison with man^ oCtKoSj.^*^- 
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dressed to assemblies of far higher pretension. Glasgow 
is eminently distinguished for her public spirit and the 
lively interest she takes in all important national ques- 
tions. Her powerful Toice took the lead in the cry 
raised throughout Scotland agunst West India slayery, 
and the zealous and persevering exertions of her Anti- 
Slavery Association will long be remembered and ap- 
plauded by every friend of humanity. 

Population. — The following table will show the ra- 
pidity with which the population of Glasgow has risen to 
its present amount : — 
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Since 1831 there has been no government census 
taken, but there is strong reason for thinking that the 
population at present amounts to nearly 300,000. 

From the above brief sketch, which is all that our 
limits can make room for, of a few of the principal fea- 
tures of Glasgow, we proceed to give an account of the 
Railway, beginning with the 

DEPOT AT TBADESTON, GLASGOW, 

which, as it is fast verging towards its completion, 
we shall consider as in a fimshed state. By an ar- 
rangement entered into between the Glasgow and Ayr, 
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&nd the Glasgow and Greenock Railway Companies, 
it was agreed that this depot should be erected at their 
Joint expense, and for their mutual accommodation. 
The ground laid out for the depot, measures about 
14,000 square yards; besides this, there is about 1^ 
acres between Paisley canal and Cook Street, kept in 
reserve for yards, stores, and other necessary purposes. 
The station-house is 80 feet long, 60 feet broad, exclusive 
of the archway, and 45 feet high. It is built in the Gre- 
cian Doric style. On the front facing Bridge Street, 
there is a massive portico surmounted by an entablature 
and pediment, and supported by four columns 30 feet 
in height. Round the building is a carriage way 15 feet 
wide, with a footpath 5 feet broad. On each side of 
the portico there is a handsome archway. The Rail- 
way is connected with the station-house, by an orna- 
mented cast iron bridge, 20 feet long, and 1 1 feet wide, 
over which passengers pass to take their seats in the 
carriages. The booking office for passengers, is 52 by 
45 feet. It has on each side a broad flight of steps, 
leading to the first floor of the station-house, which is on 
a level with the Railway. By these stairs passengers 
are conducted to a restibule 45 by 14 feet ; on each 
side of which there is an elegant waiting-room for first 
and second class passengers — ^the one for ladies, and the 
other for gentlemen. On the left of the vestibule, is 
an apartment where the meetings of the Directors 
are held, and on the right the Secretary's room 
and offices, where the general business is transacted. 
The whole space under the ground floor is arched and 
divided into cellarage compartments, porters* rooms, &c. 
Behind the building between King Strefsft vcA ^-^^^^ 
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Place, is the passengers* depot, which is coyered ivith 
handsome sheds, supported by ornamented cast iron pil- 
lars. From Clyde Place to Cook Street, the line U 
carried along forty-nine arches, crossing four streets, and 
from the number of bricks, upwards of five millions, 
made use of in the construction of these arches, an idea 
may be formed of the magnitude of the operations. 

This depot, whether considered as a whole, or with re- 
ference to its multifarious details; the nice adaptation 
of means to the purposes for which they were intended — 
the ample provision made for the comfortable accom- 
modation of passengers, or the chastely classical style of 
the architecture, may challenge a comparison with any 
establishment of a similar kind in the kingdom. It af- 
fords, on the one hand, a striking display of the scientific 
skill of the architect, and shows on the other how very 
liberally, in a pecxmiary point of view, the Directors were 
disposed to act, when a great national undei*taking was 
to be accomplished. That part of the building appro- 
priated to the depot of the Glasgow and Greenock Com- 
pany, is so similar in its general arrangements to the 
Glasgow and Ayr department, that the description 
given of the one, may be considered applicable to both. 
The seats must be paid for in the booking office, and 
the tickets which passengers receive, carefully kept, as 
they will be demanded by the guard, and if not given, 
the seats may be re-charged. Passengers must also 
provide themselves with small change, that troublesome 
delays may be avoided. The comfort and convenience of 
passengers themselves will in a good measure depend on 
the regularity with which in an establishment of such 
complexity as this, the most minute details of business 
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are conducted. It is but just to the agents and ser- 
vants of the Company to say that passengers r6cei?e 
from them every mark of ciyility and attention. 

When the passengers are snugly seated in the car- 
riages, and the preparations for the departure of the 
train completed, the capabilities of the hissing monster 
on whom the task of conducting it to its destination de- 
Tolyes come into play. At first he proceeds at a much 
slower rate than he is capable of, as if grudging to un. 
dertake the yery onerous duty imposed on him ; but in a 
short time this reluctance leaves him, and he not only 
becomes resigned to the lot which fate has decreed him, 
but ambitious of showing off the extent of his propelling 
energies. Collecting with this yiew his whole might, ho 
both surprises and delights the passengers by making 
the train sweep along with an ornithological rapidity 
that seems to set distance at defiance, by accomplishing 
in a few minutes the work of an hour. When Dr. John- 
son and Mr Boswell were driying along in a postchaise, 
the sage exclaimed, '* Life has few things better than 
this." If the Doctor's opinion be correct, how superior 
most be the pleasure resulting from the speed with 
which the railway carriage is propelled ; and to a hu- 
mane mind this pleasure will be heightened by the consi- 
deration that we owe it not to the fatiguing exertions of 
animals, often tasked beyond their strength, but to the 
capabilities which science has communicated to an inani- 
mate power. 

. On leaying the Depot yon are carried oyer a series of 
arches, and after crossing West Street bridge, and the 
bollock and Goyan Railway, the line runs on remark- 
ably favourable ground, throu^H \.\ift \^xAa ^^ ^^^^ 
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John Maxwell. Goran is a pretty little Tillage, about 
two miles below Glasgow, and appears to great advan- 
tage when seen from the Clyde, on whose banks it is 
beautifully situated. The church is a prominent and 
Attractiye feature of the landscape. Its chaste style of 
architecture is much admired, and its tower and spire 
very much resemble those of the cathedral of Stratford* 
upon-Avon, the birth-place of the immortal Shakspeare. 
It was into Govan parish that the first factory for 
throwing silk in Scotland, was introduced in 1824 by 
Mr Morris Pollock. The line here for upwards of a 
mile runs parallel to the Glasgow and Paisley Canal, 
and at different places reaches within a few feet of its 
banks. This canal, which was originally intended to ex- 
tend between Glasgow and the Firth of Clyde at Ardros- 
san, has not been carried beyond Johnstone. In its 
construction £130,000 were, it is said, expended. Light 
gig boats, carrying about 100 persons each, are employed 
for the conveyance of passengers. One of these starts 
every hour during the day, both from Glasgow and 
Paisley, beginning at nine in the morning, and ending at 
the same hour at night. 

The line here passes under a road leading to Stand- 
ing Stanes and Bella Houston, the property of Moses 
Steven, Esq., and crosses through a tunnel about 
100 yards in length, under the Glasgow and Paisley 
turnpike road. At this place the operations were in- 
terdicted for several weeks, through the opposition of 
the Road Trustees, foimded, as we understand, on 
some slight and scarcely perceptible alteration, which 
the formation of the Railway would produce on the level 
of the road. The dispute was at length adjusted, but 
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not before a great deal of trouble and unnecessary ex- 
pense were incurred. On leaying the tunnel, yon pass 
under the road leading to Ibrox farm and Laigh Craigton, 
at about 300 yards from which is beautifuUy situated 
Craigton House, the elegant residence of Henry Dunlop, 
late Lord ProTOst of Glasgow. About four furlongs for- 
ward, you are conducted through the lands, and near the 
mansion-house of Robert Urquhart, Esq., a gentleman 
who at one time was strongly opposed to the encroach- 
ments of the Railroad on his property, under an impres- 
sion that it would thereby be deteriorated. From Mr 
Urquhart's grounds the line passes through Cardonald, 
the property of the Right Hon. Lord Blantyre, whence 
it proceeds oyer the parbh road, leading to the royal 
burgh of Renfrew. This town is situated three miles 
north from Paisley, and six miles west from Glasgow. 
Anciently it was a place of considerable renown, and the 
county, of which it is the capital, had the honour of giv- 
ing to Scotland a Stuart King. George IV. assumed 
the title of Baron of Renfrew, and our present Queen 
is the Baroness of Renfrew. One of the chief his- 
torical incidents connected with Renfrew is the follow- 
ing: — While Marjory Bruce, the daughter of King Ro- 
bert Bruce, and the wife of Walter Stuart, was hunt- 
ing near bet residence here, she fell from her horse and 
waa kUle^ B^ing pregnant at the time, the csssarian 
operalnm was performed. But though the life of the 
dbOd was sayed, one of his eyes was so much injured by 
the faistrument, that the mark remained on it through 
Hfe^ which drew upon him, when he came to the throne, 
the nickname of King Blearie. Renfrew would be greatly 
benefited by a proper harbour, of which it &tanid& ^^x^ 
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■Douh In atei. Its lioioity is adoroed with 
tinmen's seatc, of wliiolt tbe moat wortb; of a stranger's 
notice, sre thosu of ElderHlie and Blythswood. The 
pqpalation of lleitrrenahiFe, nhicii in 1755 was otiI; 
26,645, amoDiited ia 1831 to 133,443, aa augmeatition 
in 76 jcira UQeiampled in any county of Scotland. 

Tha line now passes along tbe land of Lajgh Hilling- 
ton, the propertj of Andrew Bnohanan, Esq., wbeoco, 
jjroooediog under a, parish road, it entera tbe lands of 
mileea, a portion of Ralston Estate now in the poisea- 
■ioD of the British Liaen Banking Company. Here the 
beavieat embankment, amounting to IGfect in deplh, be- 
tweea Glasgon and Paisley is found. The liui? then 
curtes gently round, and cuts through the high grouad 
at Arbtesttm, the properly of Alex. Spiers, Esq., Lord 
Lieateoaat of lUnfrewshire, At Arkteston tbe deepest 
cutting along tho whole line occurs, being in tome placci 
not less than 55 feet. The material which behoved to 
be displaced before the lersl was obt^ned, amouoted to 
aboTO 273,000 cubio yards. From a loneh greater ei. 
taut of labour than was previously supposed being found 
necessary to subdue this formidable obstacle, it is un. 
derslood that Mr Brassy, who contraoted for that portion 
of the lias which lies between West Strevt, Glasgow, and 
Greenlan Street, Pmsley, has auEtalned a considerable 

The line bore passing through the Arklesloa tunnel, 
about 200 yards long;, and 29 feet span, proceeds along 
the lands of Gallowhill and Greenlaw, the property 
of Sirs. Marianne Kibble, intersecting the pleasure 
grounds and kitchou garden, and approaching within 100 
yards of the niuuion-hausc. Tbe propnetrix of this 
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My was one of the moat delermlned opponents of 
the railrosd. She ilid eTorfthing in hor power to defeat 
the mcsaure in Parliament, and to obstruct tha opera- 
tion after tbe Bill authorising them hud passed. Ten 
thousand pounds were claimed as a compeasation for the 
injorj to her proportj which the operatioDs of the Bail- 
way would prodaoe. The case was brought before a 
jnrj, bat it was ultimately agreed that the sum to be 
paid should be referrsd to the dacisioa of two [andialtuu 
tors, by whom the iadeninificatioa awarded, was som^- 
thing less thaa the half of what had been claimed. 

A prospect here presents itself to the traveller very 
diflereQt from that wbich ha beholds upon what may be 
termed the rural portion of tha Railway. The spires 

chitonej stalks, of which he obtains a glirameriog 
r through the olouds of smoke, by whieh they are 
obscured, annoance tbe proximity of Paisley, into tbe 
centra of which he finds himself speedily whirled. Cros- 

it Ihe junetioa of Buchamin and Greenlaw Streets, 
tha line passes over Walluank Street, South Croft Street, 
and the RiverCart, a little above Sneddon Bridge, paraU 
lel to Sacdilon Street, and within 260 yards of the Cross. 
These roads and the river are crossed by a series of 
beautiful and substantial arches, of which, between 
Glugow and Paisley, there are not less than a hundred. 
The Statioo-bouaeatPaisley, which is iu the imoodiata 
vidnity of the square of the County Bnildjngs, is the joint 
property of tbe Qloagow and Ayr. and the Glasgow and 
Groenook Railway Companies. It is built in the coslel- 
Uled stylo of architecture, and measures 60 by 40 feet. 
Tha principal port of the building oonttuns three divisions 
d wings, aad at the east aud bas a broad 
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¥ ffig^ of steps for the ingress and egress of passengers. 
On the ground floor there are two booking offices for the 
use of the respective Companies^ with parcel rooms and 
safes. The first floor is diyided into six apartments, one 
for the meetings of the Directors — one for the secretary-^ 
one for general business-— one for the porters, and two 
waiting rooms for the passengers, one for ladies, the other 
for gentlemen, to which they ascend after getting their 
tickets in the booking office below. The Depot compre- 
hends an engine shed at Moss Street, 95 by 40 feet. In the 
immediate yicinity of this station-house there is another 
for the exclusive use of the Glasgow and Paisley joint 
Railway Company. Its size is 36 by 30 feet. It is built in 
the same style, and furnished, though on a smaller scale, 
with the same accommodations as the one we have al- 
ready noticed. 



PAISLEY. 

With the exception of Glasgow, Paisley is by far the 
largest town on the Railway Line, being, in point of popu- 
lation, on a par, or nearly so, with Aberdeen. The ori- 
gin of Paisley, like that of several other Scottish towns, 
may be traced to the establishment of monasteries in 
the places where they are situated. Paisley does not ap- 
pear to have existed even as a village, till the twelfth 
century, when the monastery under whose fostering care 
it appears to have taken its rise was founded. During 
a long period, this town progressed by very slow degrees, 
for in 1710 it consisted but of one principal street and 
some lanes. The commencement of its prosperity may 
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be dated from 1760, since which period it has advanced 
with giant strides to the high rank which as a manufac- 
turing town it now possesses. In the fabrication of silk 
gauze, it entered the lists with Spitalfields, and by the 
superiority of its workmanship in this branch it drove 
that town from a market which it had long exclusiyely 
enjoyed. The Paisley shawls, for variety and beauty, 
cannot be surpassed. The manufacture of them may be 
considered the staple trade of the place, in which, how- 
ever, there is a considerable number of other manufac- 
turing establishments, which give employment to a large 
proportion of the industrious population. Archibald 
Hastie, Esq., a native of the town, and now a wealthy 
London merchant, represents the burgh in parliament. 

County Buildings. — The huge pile called the 
County Buildings, erected in 1821, at an expense of 
£28,000, is one of the principal ornaments of the town. 
The general form is quadrangular, and the exterior pre- 
sents a beautiful specimen of the castellated style. Be- 
sides apartments for the meetings of the Town Council, 
and administration of justice, it contains a prison for 
felons, a debtors' jail, and a bridewelL 

Abbey The Abbey of Psdsley, founded in 1160, 

proves itself, from the remnant of it which time has 
spared, to have been one of the most splendid edifices 
ever dedicated to religious purposes. What its magni- 
tude was, may be inferred from the extent of the wall 
that enclosed the space appropriated to its various pur- 
poses, which was one mile in circumference. Its monas- 
tery attracted pilgrims from all parts of Scotland, to 
offer their devotions at the shrine of St. Mirren, and im- 
plore his intercession in their behalf. It was selected ai 
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a place of sepulture by the Stuarts, and, nc traruit 
gloria mundil tradesmen's houses now occupy the ground 
where the ashes of Royalty were deposited. The church 
of the monastery, previous to its dilapidation by the ruth- 
less hand of Time, was 285 feet in length. The nave, 
which is 93 feet in length, and 59 feet 6 inches in 
breadth, has been employed as a parish church since the 
Reformation. The interior is very highly and desenredly 
admired. Whoever wishes to see one of the most mag- 
nificent relics of our ancient ecclesiastical architecture, 
should pay a visit to the Abbey of Pauley. 

Martyrs.— Among the victims of the persecution 
which preceded the Revolution, and shed so much blood 
in Scotland, were two young men belonging to the parish 
of Eastwood, James Algie and John Park, who suffered 
death at the Cross of Paisley, on the 3d of February, 
1685, for refusing to take the oath of abjuration. In 
honour of their memory, a place of worship, called the 
Martyrs' Church, has been lately erected on the place 
where their remains were deposited. 

The following lines, inscribed on a tombstone which 
was placed at the grave of these martyrs, we give as a 
specimen of the mortuary poetry of the age in which thejf 
were produced : — 

Btay! puaenger, aa thou goert by. 
And take a look where these do lie. 
Who for the love they bare to truth, 
Were deiMrived of their life and youth ; 
Tho* laws made then, oaus'd many die, 
Judgea and siaers were not flree. 
He that to them did these delate. 
The greater count he hath to make; 
Yet no excuse to them can be, 
\t tea oondomn'd at two to die. 
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So cruel did their rage become. 
To stop their qpeeoh, caiu'd beat the drum. 
This may a standing witness be 
'Twixt presbyt'ry and prelacy. 

WiTCEXS Nor was Paisley without her share in one 

of the most absurd, and, in its effects, one of the most 
fatal delusions that ever darkened the human mind. We 
allude to the witch-burning mania which for a considerable 
time preYuled in Scotland, and consigned many innocent 
persons to a cruel death. A girl named Christian Shaw 
was afflicted with hysterical affections and contortions, 
and thes9 were belieYed to have proceeded from the 
agency of evil spirits, or that of persons in connection 
with ihem. Four women and three men were charged 
with the pretended crime of having, through the aid of 
the deyil, inflicted upon Christian Shaw the sufferings 
she endured. From a printed narratire of the proceed- 
ings, it appears that all the noblemen and gentlemen, 
and many of the ministers of the neighbourhood, appeared 
as witnesses against the accused persons, of whose guilt 
they seem to have been firmly persuaded. The sentence, 
which was that they should be burnt to death, was 
carried into effect on the Gallow Green, on the 10th of 
June, 1697.* 

Fatal Accident. — On the lOth of NoYember, 1810, 
A most melancholy loss of life happened at the Paisley 
Canal basin, on the opening of the navigation between 



* For a full and interesting account of the workings of this de- 
grading superstition, the traTellor would do well to consult the 
Philasophp qf Witcherc^ft, a work containing a variety of scarce and 
authentic documents, raluable not only for their antiquity, but also 
for the light they throw upon this dark but interesting period. 
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town Mid Johnstono. TLc nnvoltji of the ocoaiitnii 
attrooted a large conccursa of speotators, by man; of 
'horn tho opportonit; which presented itself of getting 
snil, was eagerly embraced- A mah was made into 
the boatB, one of which wna ao crowded with passengers, 
thftt it WUB upsBt, bj whicb more Uiun tiro buadred per. 
Kere thrown into tha water, of whom eightj-fixa 
lost tbeir lirea. 

HBWSPAPEKS-^The Paishy AdiitHiser, aatadliahcd 

)824, is publiiihed erery Saturday, aod the Glasgow 

Poet, snd Paialet) and East Rtiifren'ikire Rfforsier, is 

printed at Glasgow, and published there, and at Paisley 

at the same hour oa Saturday. Sixty years ago, only 

le newspaper reached Paisley, (Tlie Edinburgh Cou. 

nt.) Tliis paper was the property of the Itlagist rates, 

id lay an the Cooncil table for the use of freemen. 

Cbleqbatsd Cqabacters It was liere that Tauna- 

hill, whose aonga have obtained so high and well merited 
popularity, tuned the rural pipe to lore. The pictures 
whioh TaDoahill draws of tfau workings of the tender 
a, are as trac to nature, but not so highly coloered, 
as those of tfao Ayrshire bard. The effect of Bnrne's 
amatory poetry may be compared to that prodoeed by 
tha majestic swell of the organ ; that of Tannahill's to 
thaaootbiQg strains of the ^olian harp. Burm ravishes; 
Tonnahill delights. The lavers portrayed bj Surns, 
imes woo their mistresses with as ardour from 
which femolB timidity or bishfiUaBSs wonld be inoliued to 
shrink ; but to the language in which the loTera depicted 
by Tannahillconrcj theiraffaotion, amistTBssoftliemost 
fastidioQS delicacy could lia*o nothing to ohject. In Ibe 
hands of Toanahill, (ho harp of Caledonia diacaursua 
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exoelleat music, but not nearly of so energetic a charac- 
ter as that with which the bolder touch of Barns makes 
the instrument ring. Who that has heard Jessie the 
Flower o* JDumblane, The Lass o* Arranteenie, Loudon s 
Bonny Woods and Braes, Gloomy Winter's now awa\ 
sang by a person who could giYC proper effect to these 
beautiful compositions, but must heave a sigh at the ' 
melancholy fate which conducted their author to a pre- ^ 
mature grave. 

Tannahin was bom in Paisley, on the 3d of June, 
1774. A short time previous to his lamentable end, he 
offered the second edition of his poems to Constable for 
a small sum, but the proposition was declined. The 
pride of conscious genius was deeply wounded by this re- 
fusal, from which Tannahin seems to have drawn the 
gloomy, though unfounded inference, that his popularity 
as a poet was at an end. In a burst of indignation at 
the little estimation in which he supposed his productions 
were held, he conunitted to the flames a hundred of his 
songs. Many of these had never been printed, and such 
of them as had been published, he had corrected and im- 
proved. The day previous to that on which his death 
happened, he was in Glasgow, but his friends there, 
alarmed at the symptoms of mental alienation which he 
exhibited, conveyed him to his mother's home in Paisley. 
He stole out of bed during the night. When his absence 
was known, a search was made for him in all directions, 
and at break of day the worst fears of his friends were 
realised, by the discovery of his coat at the side of a pool 
in the neighbourhood of Paisley, which pointed out too 
truly where the body was to be found. This melancholy 
event took place on the 17th of May, IBIQ« ycwN^g^^^^^^^ 
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year of his age. No stone marks the spot where tne 
remiuns of a bard so richly gifted — a bard who received 
his poetical diploma from the college of nature — are 
deposited. 

Paisley has also the honour of having given birth to 
Alexander Wilson, the celebrated American Ornitholo- 
gist, who fought his way to distinction in the ranks of 
science, through difficulties which no one less enthusi- 
astically devoted than himself to his favourite pursuits, 
would have had the hardihood to encounter. Nature is 
not an aristocrat. The intellectual superiority which 
she bestows, is fortunately limited to no class of society. 
Wilson descended from parents whose circumstances 
did not permit his being exempted from the necessity of 
earning his bread by the sweat of hb brow. He was 
bred to the business of a weaver, but it was evident to 
the discerning few who came into contact with him, that 
he possessed talents which, had a proper field been opened 
for their exertion, would have qualified him for a much 
more exalted station than the one in which he was origi- 
nally placed. 

That the minds of all men are originally alike — that 
the superiority in talent and genius of one man above an- 
other is attributable, not to the possession of a richer 
mental soil, but to the greater care with which it has 
been cultivated — ^is one of the most absurd notions that 
ever entered into the human mind. How few were the 
advantages of tuition which Bums and Wilson enjoyed, 
compared with those of thousands whom they have left 
at an iomieasnrable distance behind them in intellectual 
capability. Education will no doubt effect a consider- 
Mble improvemeDt on mental stamina to which nature 
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has been penurious, but the fruits which it produces will 
be found inferior in quality to those which grow in a 
richer though less cultivated soil. For the pre-eminence 
which he attained, Wilson was far more indebted to na- 
ture than to education, of which his portion was very 
limited. But genius, like flame, will propagate itself, 
and break through the barriers that would obstruct its 
progress. While Wilson worked at the loom, he was a 
philosopher in disguise, and, like the imprisoned eagle, 
panted to escape from the cage which impeded his flight. 

No man ever encountered greater hazards than Wil- 
son in the prosecution of his great design. He wander- 
ed often alone through the trackless forests of America, 
exposed to attacks from beasts of prey, and to the 
scarcely less dangerous ones which he might meet with 
from savages. His zeal and perseverance, though they 
shortened his life, were at length crowned with success. 
" His intense anxiety," says his biographer, " to conclude 
his undertaking, impelled him into an excess of toil which, 
however inflexible his mind, his bodily strength was un- 
able to bear." He has enriched ornithology with a work 
displaying a fulness of detail, an accuracy of description, 
a shrewdness of discrimination, and even a beauty of 
composition, which entitle it to rank with the most emi- 
nent productions by which that interesting science has 
been illustrated. As a splendid proof of the estimation 
in which this work was held, it may be mentioned, that, 
though emanating from a republic, there was not a 
crowned head in Europe who did not become a subscriber 
to the American Ornithology. 

Nor was Wilson merely an ornithologist ; he courted 

D 
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also tho poetic muse. With " Watty and Meg,*' a 
highly popular poem written by hun, few of our Scot- 
tish readers, we presume, are unacquainted. Being at 
first published anonymously, it was universally attributed 
to Bums — a compliment which could not but be highly 
gratifying to its author. 

Alexander Wilson was bom in Paisley on the 6th of 
July, 1766, and di^d in America on the 23d of Aug^t, 
1814, in the 48th year of his age. 

Paisley was also the birth-place of an eminent living 
literary character. Professor Wilson, of the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Population of Paisley, 57,466.* 

Almost immediately after leaving Paisley you come to 
an embankment, averaging 17 feet in depth, and nearly 
half a mile in length. To obtain a level between Paisley 
and Johnstone, a prodigious amount of labour was per- 
formed, on account of the cavities which behoved to be 
filled up, on the one hand, and the excavations which 
it was necessary to make, on the other ; for the ground 
was very unfavourable on this portion of the line, which 
almost entirely consists of an alternate succession of cut- 
tings and embankments. We regret to state, that in 
working the excavations firom Paisley to Johnstone, which 
were the longest and deepest along the whole line, about 
twenty of the labourers lost their lives. About a quarter 



« For a dMQiiption of the Railway from Paisley to Graenock, see 
page 99. 
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of a mile from Paisley, on your left, stands Woodside 
house, and nearly opposite to this, on the right, stands 
the mansion of a gentleman, whose name our informant 
supposed to be Mr. Dunn ; on the left of which is Fer- 
guslie house, the mansion of John Wilson, Esq. The 
Paisley gas works, on your right, now heave in sight, 
and, not far from them, in the same direction, you ob- 
serye the mansion of Mr. Logan, and that of William 
Barr, Esq. of Drums. Shortly after leaving the embank- 
ment formerly mentioned, you enter a pretty long and 
deep excavation, on emerging from which the country, 
on both sides of the line, presents a pleasing aspect of 
fertility and cultivation. You soon pass over another 
embankment, and, at a mile and a half from Paisley, a 
straggling village, called Millerston, occurs on the left, 
near which the line crosses the Johnstone canal, at the 
Cobbler's bridge. Half a mile farther, on the left, is 
seen the village of Slates, at which place the line again 
crosses the canal. Here you enter a deep excavation, 
nearly a quarter of a mile in length, to which, about two 
miles and a quarter from Paisley, succeeds a very heavy 
embankment, shortly after leaving which, and about two 
miles and a half from Paisley, you enter an excavation, 
nearly half a mile in length, and about 30 feet in depth, 
a considerable part of which was cut through solid rock ; 
through this excavation you are conducted to Johnstone, 
within a short distance from which, on the right, 
stands the mansion of Robert Speir, Esq. of Bumbrae, 
and, on the left, that of Campbell Snodg^ass, Esq. of 
Thornhill. On the line between Paisley and Johnstone, 
which, for a considerable part of the way, runs parallel 
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to the turnpike road, you cross about thirty arches, and 
then arrive at the Station-house of 

JOHNSTONE. 

Johnstone is apleasantly situated manufacturing village 
included in the Abbey parish of Paisley, and distant from 
that town three miles and a half. In 1782 there were 
only ten persons in it, and now its population amounts to 
upwards of six thousand. For this rapid increase of 
population it is indebted to the cotton mills, founderies, 
and machine manufactories which have been introduced 
into it, and which are very conveniently supplied with fuel 
from several large coal mines in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. The canal, which connects this village with 
Paisley and Glasgow, has contributed not a little to its 
advancement. 

A handsome edifice, called Johnstone Castle, about a 
mile to the south, forms a very prominent feature in the 
landscape ; the grounds around it are beautifully wooded, 
and the entire aspect of the estate evinces the elegant taste 
of the proprietor, Ludovio Houstoun, Esq. Under the 
auspices of this gentleman's father Johnstone may be 
said to have come into existence, and to the promotion 
of its prosperity the attention of the family has always 
been particularly directed. George Houstoun, Esq., 
younger of Johnstone, is at present the representative 
for Renfrewshire in the British parliament, 

A little westward from Johnstone stands Milliken 
house, the seat of Sir William Milliken Napier, Bart. ; 
it was built about eleven years ago, in the Grecian style 
of architecture, and is a very elegant structure. To 
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the family of MUlikon belongs a higher distinction than 
any title of nobility could confer : the present proprietor 
of the estate is lineally descended from an ancestor 
whose name will always occupy a highly distinguished 
place in the annals of science ; we allude to Baron 
Napier, of Merchiston, the celebrated dbcoverer of the 
Logarithms. Sir William is at present the Convener of 
the County of Renfrew, having been unanimously elected 
to that situation on the death of Mr. Campbell of Blyths- 
wood, in 1838. 

About a mile eastward from Johnstone stands Elderslie 
house, a spacious mansion, the property of Alexander 
Speirs, Esq. Near this house is the village of Elderslie, 
which claims a larger notice than our limits will permit 
us to give. It recals to our recollection the most splen- 
did period of Scottish history, during which achievements, 
never surpassed in any age or nation, were performed by 
our brave ancestors, to deliver their country from the 
English yoke. Elderslie was the patrimonial inheritance 
of the leader in these glorious struggles, and, dead to 
every generous sensibility must the mind of that Scots- 
man be, which does not catch a portion of the patriotic 
fire with which the hero himself glowed, when he ap- 
proaches a spot rendered sacred by its connection with 
Wallace. 

" At Wallaoe'8 name what Scottish blood 
But boila up in a spring-tide flood ? 
Oft have our fearless fathers strode 

By Wallace' side. 
Still pressing onward red-wat sbbd, 

Or glorious died." 

Wallace was the son and heir oi ^\i l&a\fiK^ssi^'^^R.^% 
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of Elderslie, and his mother was the daughter of Sir 
Reginald Crawford, of Loudon, Sheriff of Ayr. His 
glorious career was terminated by a death which has 
branded with eternal infamy the memory of the English 
monarch who doomed him to it, and that of Sir John 
Monteith, a countryman of his own, by whom he was 
most perfidiously betrayed. He was broken on the wheel, 
and the members of his body, which the strength of 
horses had been most barbarously employed to tear 
asunder, were hung up in different public places of Scot- 
land. At the west end of Elderslie are to be seen the 
remains of a tree called Wallace's oak, among whose 
branches tradition reports that he concealed himself from 
the pursuit of the English. Of this tree, whose foliage 
fifteen years ago covered about nineteen English poles 
of ground, the dimensions have been much lessened, 
partly through age, but chiefly from the eager curiosity 
of its visiters to possess portions of so interesting a 
relic. Population of Johnstone 5917. 

About a mile and a half beyond Johnstone, on the 
right of the line, is delightfully situated, on a southern 
declivity, the village of Rilbarchan. The inhabitants 
are chiefly weavers, and are characterised by a more 
than ordinary share of intelligence. Some of them at- 
tempt Scottish poetry with considerable success, and a 
few have even devoted their leisure to the acquisition of 
the learned languages. It was here that a gentleman, 
named Francis Semple, produced the well known songs, 
** Maggie Lauder," and " She rose and loot me in." The 
piper whose qualifications are so highly spoken of in the 
former of these songs was Habbie Simpson, the town 
piper of Kilbfurch&n, and the inhabitants have marked 
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their sense of his celebrity, by placing a statue of him, 
from an original painting, in front of the tower which 
surmounts the school- house. The instruction and en- 
tertainment which books supply, are in very general re- 
quest among Ihe working classes of Scotland. Kilbarchan 
has two different libraries, containing a good many 
thousand volumes. Population 36 1 2. 

In the vicinity of Kilbarchan is situated Glentyon 
House, an elegant modem mansion, the property and 
residence of Capt. Stirling. The approach to this man- 
sion is splendid, and the grounds surrounding it are 
beautifully wooded. The proprietor, with a liberality 
which does him honour, permits the inhabitants of the 
adjoining village to perambulate his policies, and this 
privilege, of which they very readily avail themselves, 
they have never been known to abuse. 

A little farther on the right is situated Gastlesemple, 
the magnificent residence of Colonel Harvie. Here are 
very extensive and tastefully laid out gardens, and a 
large park stocked with deer, at the end of which, on a 
rising ground, is placed a Chinese Pagoda. The Loch, 
which is seen in front of the house, is the source of the 
river called the Black Cart, and forms a fine feature in 
the landscape. It is called Castlesemple Loch, and is 
nearly a mile in length, being studded with small islands, 
the "view of whose tiny plantations gives it a very pic- 
turesque appearance. 

At this point the village of Howwood, formerly called 
Houstoun, presents itself on the left. It consists of two 
long streets; the inhabitants are weavers of silk and cot- 
ton ; the houses are substantial, for the most part two 
storeys in height, and covered witk &\9iX«. ^V ^^^^^xvA 
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of rttmote aatiqnity, there lived in this village one of 
those wonder-working saints, with whom Europe in the 
dmric ages was so highly privileged. His name was St. 
lillan, and to a spring well near the church he communi- 
eated the miracolous property of healing diseases. All 
the sickly children in the neighbourhood were carried to 
this welly and immersed in it by their superstitious 
mothers, who believed that by a dip in the sacred fount 
thdr health would be restored. Absurd as was the 
prejudice in favour of the efficacy of this well, it lingered 
among the people till the beginning of the eighteenth 
eaatary, when a stop was put to the sanatory influence of 
the water by filling it up. 

To a person connected with this village, so extraor- 
dinary a fluctuation of fortune happened, as is worth 
mentioning ; especially as the account of it is one that 
may be relied on. At the latter end of the seventeenth 
century, the individual alluded to, was a destitute orphan 
boy, named Macrae, who wandered about Ayr, glad to 
receive a halfpenny for any message he might be em- 
ployed to carry. Hugh M'Quire, a fiddler in Ayr, with 
a generosity of which the examples are very rare, took 
him off the streets, gave him a good education, and 
equipped him for a voyage to the East Indies, where, by a 
most astonishing movement in the wheel of his fortune, 
he mounted to the governorship of the presidency of 
Madras. Having realized a fortune, he returned to his 
native country, purchased the estate of Howwood, and at 
his death, in 1744, bequeathed all his property to the man 
to whose disinterested liberality he had been so deeply 
indebted. Of his attachment to the Revolution principles 
which seated William, Prince of Orange, on the British 
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throne, the statue of that monarch at the cross of Glas- 
gow, which was erected at his expense, is a splendid 
proof. 

A little beyond Howwood you reach the point where 
the Lochs of Castlesemple and Lochwinnoch unite, and 
after running for a short time along the banks of the lat- 
ter, you reach the Station-house at 

LOCHWINNOCH. 

Lochwinnoch is a thriving village, of considerable size, 
and, like many other of the villages in the west of Scot- 
land, has been indebted for its prosperity to the intro- 
duction of the cotton manufacture. Among its local ad- 
vantages are coal, limestone, and sandstone, and an 
abundant supply of excellent water. The soil around is 
generally very fertile, and in high cultivation, and the 
towering hills which shelter the valley in which the vil- 
lage is situated, give to it a warm and comfortable ap- 
pearance. The beauty of the scenery is not a little 
heightened by the expansive lake, the largest but one in 
Renfrewshire. One of the ornaments of the village, is 
a handsome modern parish church, surmounted with a 
stately circular tower. The shire of Renfrew is ter- 
minated by Lochwinnoch, at which place a small burn 
divides that county from Ayrshire. Population 2740. 

A few minutes after leaving Lochwinnoch you reach 
what is called " the Bog," a part of the line upon which, 
from the soft and yielding nature of the soil over which 
it was carried, a very great deal of labour was expended. 
By skill and perseverance, however, this formidable 
difficulty was surmounted, and the st«}D»\\\\.^ ^^ >^\^'^^x< 
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tion of the line has been placed beyond all question, t 
the criterion of a pretty long experience. While tl 
train traverses this embankment a hollow soond is hear 
issumg from it, resembling distant thunder. Shortly afte 
passing the bog you arrive at the Station-house of 

BEITH. 

The village of Beith, which is distant about a mile froi 
the Station-house, is pleasantly situated on a rising grounc 
which commands an extensive view of the surroundinj 
country. The weaving of cotton, and the manufactur 
of fine thread, are the principal employments of its inha 
bitants. The thirst for political intelligence, and genera 
information, which characterises the population of Ren 
frewshire and Ayrshire, is here gratified by a news-rooc 
and a subscription library. The church, which is i 
modem edifice, stands on an eminence, and there is ', 
good parish school and a commodious Town-house. Th< 
district is rich and fertile, and the quality of its dair; 
produce is considered equal to that of Dunlop. Wother 
spoon, a theological writer of considerable eminence, waj 
the minister of this parish in 1745. He raised a company 
of volunteers for the King's service, and went with it t< 
the battle of Falkirk, where he was taken prisoner 
Population 6097. 

On leaving Beith you need not be told to direct youj 
eye to the right, for this you will do of your own accord 
if you have any desire to see the graceful features whicl 
nature presents in this part of your route, and the beautlfn 
habiliments with which she arrays herself. In the dis- 
tance you will see a range of lofty hills, skirting a wel 
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enclosed country, adorned with plantations, through 
which yon will every now and then get a glimpse of the 
meanderings of the Gamock river ; and last, though 
not least, yon will find yourself driving along the banks, 
and witlun a few yards, of one of the most beautiful 
sheets of water in Scotland, called Kilbirnie Loch, about 
two miles in length, and half a mile in breadth. A drive 
of two minutes carries you from Beith to Kilbirnie, which 
is intersected by the Gamock river, on whose banks it is 
pleasantly situated. It is principally inhabited by 
weavers. EJlbimie house, a very ancient edifice, be- 
longing to the Crawford family, and surrounded by 
parks and plantations, is situated in the vicinity of the 
village. The Loch is abundantly stored with pike, 
perch, trout, and eel. The source of the Gamock is at 
the base of the hills formerly alluded to, and this river, 
which the Railway crosses at four difierent places within 
a short distance of each other, after wending its way along 
the neighbourhood of Dairy and Kilwinning, loses itself 
in the sea at Irvine. Population of Kilbirnie 1596. 

About a mile beyond the Loch is to be seen, on the 
right, a neat mansion, the property and residence of Dr. 
Smith, late of Kilmarnock ; the house stands on a 
beautiful eminence, commanding a fine prospect. Pass* 
ing on a little farther you reach the Station-house at 

DALEY. 

This village is pleasantly situated on the right bank of 
the Gamock, and, from the rising ground on which it 
■tends b seen to considerable advantage, when viewed 
from the south-east. At thebeguiiiVn^ o^ >iXv^\^^\. ^^tsN.\»^ 
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it consisted of only six two storey hoases, and the popula- 
tion did not exceed 100. Wearing is the principal occupa- 
tion of its inhabitants. There are three libraries, 
containing about 2000 rolumes. The inhabitants are 
cleanly in their habits, and about as stylish in their dress 
on holidays, as people of the same rank in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. On the estate of Colonel Blair, of Blair, 
ironstone, limestone, and coal of a very superior quality 
having been recently discovered, it is intended to establish 
a large smelting iron work, for which active preparations 
may be seen going on at the left of the Station-house. 
Among the natural curiosities of the parish there is a 
cave, in a glen called the Dusk, 183 feet in length, and in 
breadth from 5 to 12 feet ; it contains a spacious chamber, 
35 feet long by 12 broad, and 12 high. In this recess, 
during the reig^ of Charles II., the Covenanters of this 
parish concealed themselves from the persecutions to 
which they were exposed. It was in this district that 
the insurrectionary standard was first raised against the 
infamous attempts that were made by the privy council, 
in 1666, to cram episcopacy down the throats of the 
people of Scotland. 

Among the victims whom the gross and fatal igno- 
rance of our ancestors doomed to death, for the 
imaginary crime of witchcraft, was a woman who 
belonged to this parish, called Elizabeth Dunlop. In 1576 
she was tried before the High Court of Justiciary, for the 
alleged crime of sorcery and witchcraft. She confessed 
that, by the aid of a man called Thome Reid, in the ser- 
vice of the Laird of Blair, she had been enabled to cure 
diseases, and to give a helping hand in the recovery of 
stolen property. This confession, it is highly probable. 
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had been wrung from her by torture ; and, at all events, 
it does not appear that she was accused of any kind ot 
demonology but what had been exerted for beneficial pur- 
poses. But notwithstanding this she was condemned to 
be first " worried ** at the stake, and then consumed in 
the flames. 

It was intended to open a communication between 
Glasgow and ELilmamock, by the establishment of a 
branch railway between Dairy and the latter town, 
and, so far as we understand, deciuve measures have 
been agreed on for effecting that purpose. Population 
4326. 

In the neighbourhood of Dairy, on the left, is situated 
the mansion-house of Colonel Blair, a large edifice, in 
the ancient style, but not very distinctly seen by the 
traveller from the lofty trees with which it is surrounded. 
This gentleman, who possesses nearly a third part 
of the parish of Dairy, was for several years the re- 
presentative in parliament for the county of Ayr. 
At a short distance from Dairy there occurs, on the 
right, a waterfall, supposed to be the highest in Ayrshire: 
it discharges itself into the Garnock, and, when aug- 
mented by the winter storms, roars like thunder. About 
two miles from Dairy, on the right, is situated the Monk- 
castle estate, the property of William Miller, Esq. 
The mansion-house is an elegant edifice, in the modern 
style, but obscurely seen through the trees among which 
it is embosomed. About half a mile farther on, along 
the banks of the Garnock, there occurs a small village, 
belonging to Kilwinning parish, called Dalgarvan, inha- 
bited chiefly by weavers ; and, about half a mile beyond 
this, is to be seen, on the right, tVie m^xv&V]ni>&Kk\)a!^ ^*^ 
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the late Captain M'GaTin, now the residence of the 
Rer. George Steyenson, of Ejlwioning. After passing 
this a little way, you reach a deep embankment, about 
a quarter of a mile in length, which brings you within 
about a mile of Kilwinning ; in your progress towards 
which place you go through an excayation, about fifteen 
feet deep, and half a mile in length. Shortly after the 
indomitable monster has dragged you through this 
cavity, you reach the Station-house at 

KILWINNING. 

KiT< WINNING, though only an humble Tillage, has claims 
to a distinction which no other village or town in Scot- 
land possesses. This ancient hamlet, which, when the 
Pope's spiritual dominion extended over Scotland, held 
a very high rank, is situated on a rising ground, about 
two miles from the sea. It consists chiefly of one 
pretty long street, from which some bye-lanes diverge, 
and has a few rows of good modem houses. The inha- 
bitants are chiefly employed in the weaving and manu- 
facture of gauzes, muslins, &c., for the Glasgow and 
Paisley nuurkets. The Abbey of Kilwinning, of which 
only some fragments of the ruins are now to be seen, 
was one of the wealthiest institutions of the kind in Scot- 
land, its revenue being considered equal to £20,000 of 
our present money. It was founded in 1140, and the 
parish church, rendered conspicuous by a fine modem 
spire, occupies part of the site of this once renowned 
religious edifice, whither pilgrims from a great distance 
were in the habit of resorting, in quest of those spiritual 
MdrantBgea which the devotions performed at its shrine 
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were belieyed capable of affording. St. Winning, a cele- 
brated saint of the eighth century, resided here in a 
cell, and in honour of his sanctity, the place was called Kil- 
winning, that is, the cell of Winning. In 1184, a well 
here ran with blood for eight days and nights. This 
was considered a prognostic of war. If the colour of 
the water resembled that of blood, there can be no doubt 
that the change in its appearance was produced by one 
of those pious frauds which the monks, when they had a 
purpose to serye, were in the habit of practising. 

Fbee Masonry. — For the very high respect with 
which Kilwinning is regarded as the mother of Free 
Masonry in Scotland, tradition reports that she was ac- 
eidentally indebted to the establishment of the monastery 
alluded to. The architect employed to build it was a 
foreigner, and he is supposed to haye introduced the 
mystery into Kilwinning, whence it gradually spread 
throughout the kingdom. No institution has existed for 
so many ages, or been so widely extended as free mason- 
ry, and how much soeyer it may be ridiculed by the un- 
initiated as a friyolous or unmeaning ceremony, if it had 
not possessed a principle of stability, it could not haye 
bound together, as with a spell, a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of different countries, nor suryiyed the 
many reyolutions of manners, customs, and opinions 
which haye taken place since its introduction, and by 
which so many other institutions haye been oyerthrown. 
Whether the " mystic" band was introduced into Scot- 
land by the foreign architect alluded to or not, certain 
it is that the claims of Kilwinning to the honour of being 
the place where free masonry was first established in this 
country, are uniyersally admitted, and for a. Vqcl^^^ynsA 
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all the charters for the formation of new lodges, were, 
by its right of seniority, giyen by the one in Kilwinning. 
But how could an obscure village compete with the 
wealth and importance of Edinburgh, where the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland is located, by which, for a considerable 
time past, the privilege of granting charters has been 
almost exclusiyely exercised. But notwithstanding this 
supercession of its powers by the metropolitan lodge, the 
Kilwinning one is still looked up to with the filial respect 
and affection due to a mother, by all connected with the 
fraternity of free masons. 

Archert. — The claims of Kilwinning to celebrity do 
not rest on masonry alone : it is also distinguished as the 
locality of a company by whom the art of archery has 
been cultivated and practised between three and four 
hundred years. There are two kinds of archery, called 
the butts and the papingo. The shooting at the former 
is at point blank distance, about 30 yards. The prize 
awarded to the successful competitor is some useful 
piece of plate, presented annually to the society by the 
oldest member. The papingo is an imitation of a par- 
rot, cut out in wood. It is placed at about the height 
of 120 feet, and the title of captain of the papingo is con- 
ferred on the marksman who shoots it down. He pre« 
sides over the company during the ensuing year, directs 
all its proceedings, and in his name are sent the cards of 
invitation to attend the ball and supper with which the 
competition usually terminates. At the expiry of his 
captainship, he leaves with the company a medal, with 
appropriate devices, attached to a silver arrow. At the 
d37th anniversary of this company, which was held on 
the 30th of July, 1840, it was proposed, and unanimously 
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agreed to, that Prince Albert should be requested to be- 
come its patron, and Colonel M'Allester, one of the 
members, was instructed to communicate with his Royal 
Highness on the subject. The society, in the catalogue 
of whose members will be found the names of a number 
of the most disting^hed gentlemen of Ayrshire, is highly 
respectable ; and to this respectability the eclat of roy« 
alty will, in all probability, be added, as a compliance 
on the part of Prince Albert with the request of the 
company, is pretty confidently antidpated.* The fabri- 
cator of the bows and arrows for the archers is Mr Muir 
of Kilwinning, whose superlatire skill in this species of 
artisanship, has g^ven him an almost exclusive monopoly 
of it, not only in this country, but in all places of the 
continent where the ancient and noble art of archery is 
practised Population 3772. 

From Kilwinning there is a branch railway to Salt- 
coats and Ai^drossan, to which places passengers are 
conveyed by the Fire Fly steam carriage. Before, there- 
fore, proceeding any farther at present on the route to 
Ayr, ve will indulge ourselves with a trip to Ardrossan 
in the Fire Fly, and describe whatever may appear 
worthy of notice in that part of the country, which is 
intersected by the line along which he takes his flight. 

To Ardrossan, on leaving Kilwinning, in this direc- 
tion, the land, in your immediate vicinity, presents 
nothing attractive. It consists of a series of sand 
hillocks, destitute of vegetation, but fertile in the pro- 
duction of rabbits, of which about 500 dozen are killed 
annually; but on directing your eye to the more dis- 

* Since writing the above, we learn that Prince Albert has con- 
Bented to become the patron of the coinii^8ai^,v(\iVc^xV^>x<^\v«j(;&K^^^ 
be denominated the Royal KUwim^g ikXo\i«c ^*^v&\.^ « 
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tant objects, of which your position commands a view, 
you will be gratified by seeing on the foreground the 
stately church, and part of the village of Stoyenston, 
and in the back ground the beautifully wooded heights 
above Seabank, overhung by the magnificent peaks of 
Arran. Shortly after passing the domain of the rabbits, 
you will see the indications of extensive coal works, the 
property of P. Warner, Esq , whose mansion is situated 
on the right, at a short distance from Stevenston. 

The village of Stevenston must have existed at least 
600 years, as there is mention made of it in a charter of 
the Loudon family so far back as the year 1240. There 
are some valuable quarries in the parish, at which, and 
at the coal works, salt works, and magnesia works the 
inhabitants find employment. They are very industrious, 
and characterised by a love of music, which their excel- 
lent singing in the church, on Sundays, shows they have 
cultivated with success. They have also a glee club, 
and an instrumental band. The principal proprietors of 
the land are Alex. Hamilton, Esq., of Grange, and 
Robert Ounninghame, Esq., of Auchenharvie, who are 
also alternate patrons of the parish. The late General 
Alexander Hamilton, of the family of Grange, was con- 
nected with this parish, but the deeds which throw a 
lustre on his name were performed in America, where 
he acted a very prominent part in the revolution which 
separated that country from the British empire. He 
was the bosom friend of Washington, and to him was 
confided the highly important task of drawing up the 
American Constitution. He was distinguished for the 
strictest integrity, and not more esteemed as a states- 
m&D than beloved as a private individual. The termina- 
tion of this gentleman's life was utitotl\HHk\«,iox,\^"v* 
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are not mach mistaken, this was the General Hamilton 
who was killed in a duel with Colonel Burr, grandson of 
President Jonathan Edwards, of theological celebrity. 
His death was greatly lamented, and the conduct of his 
opponent, through whose insolence the duel was pro- 
voked, drew on him, throughout America, a burst of 
general indignation. Saltcoats is included in the parish 
of Stevenston, of which the population is 3544. 

Between Stevenston and Saltcoats, the landscape is 
diversified by a view of the sea, and, on your right before 
entering the latter place, is to be seen the Cunninghame 
mansion-house, a large and ancient structure in the cas- 
tellated style. About a hundred and seventy years since, 
Saltcoats contained only four small cottages, whose in- 
habitants earned a livelihood by making salt in kettles ; 
but Sir Robert Cunninghame having, in 1700, erected a 
harbour for the exportation of the coal which abounds 
in the neighbourhood, the village gradually rose into 
considerable importance. In process of time, shipbuild- 
ing was commenced, and carried on with such success, 
that, in the course of twenty-nine years, sixty -four vessels 
were built, whose tonnage amounted to 7095, and their 
value to L.70,000 sterling. The appearance of Salt- 
coats has little to recommend it, and it would be but a 
dull residence were it not enlivened by the traffic at the 
harbour, and the passing and re-passing of the different 
steam-vessels that visit its shores. The means of educa- 
tion and religions instruction are well supplied, and there 
are several benefit societies and public libraries. The cli- 
mate seems very favourable to the health and longevity 
of the inhabitants, for, in the course of twenty-six years, 
eighteen persons lived till between ei^Vit^ MiATNafeV^x-aaA 
one woman lately died in the \03d "j^wc oKV«t ^%^« 
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A drive of four minutes from Saltcoats brings you to 

ARDBOSSAN, 

A thriving village which owes its existence and prosperity, 
in a great measure, to the Eglinton family. The plan 
on which the town is built, is a modem one, and evinces 
the correct taste and judgment of its projector, the late 
Earl of Eglinton. The streets are wide, and intersect 
each other at right angles ; all the houses are two stor- 
eys, substantially built with every requisite to render 
them comfortable. The inhabitants generally are sober 
and industrious, but, as in most other seaport towns, 
there is too large a proportion of them whose conduct is 
characterised by inmiorality and vice. 

The harbour, to which Ardrossan is mainly indebted 
for the consequence it has attained, was projected by the 
Earl of Eglinton, and though the plan on which it was 
originally formed has not nearly been completed, its par- 
tial erection, which cost, it is said, nearly L. 100,000, 
has proved of great advantage to the conmiercial interests 
of the town and the surrounding country. Being situated 
at the mouth of the Clyde, and now placed by railway 
within thirty miles of Glasgow, no position could be more 
favourable than that which it occupies. The Directors 
of the Glasgow and Ayr Railway Company have availed 
themselves of this important advantage. By the branch 
railway which they have opened from Kilwinning to Ar- 
drossan, and the regular communication which they have 
established between the latter place and Liverpool, they 
have virtually contracted the distance between Glasgow 
and London within such limits as can be traversed in 
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the short space of twenty- four hours. The train leaves 
Glasgow at two p. m., in time for the Fire King steam- 
yessel, which sails from Ardrossan at four, and in thir- 
teen hours reaches Liverpool, meeting there the south - 
em trains, which convey the passengers in nine hours to 
the metropolis. The Fire King, which is now the pro- 
perty of the Glasgow and Ayr Company, is one of the 
most expeditious and splendidly equipped vessels on the 
western coast. She sails from Ardrossan to Liverpool 
every Tuesday and Saturday at the above-mentioned 
hour, and from Liverpool every Monday and Thursday 
at seven p. m., on the arrival of the mail-train from 
London. 

On a small hill, the dilapidated remains of the castle 
of the ancient barons of Ardrossan are to be seen. 
This castle, it is said, being in possession of the English, 
Wallace made himself master of it by the following ruse 
de guerre. He stole one night to the village which stood 
at the bottom of the Castle hill, and set it on fire. The 
garrison, not suspecting any deception, hurried out to 
quench the flames, upon which Wallace rushed in with 
his followers and took possession of the fortress. When 
the English returned to the Castle, they were slain, and 
their dead bodies thrown into the dungeon, which was 
afterwards known by the facetious appellation of Wal- 
lace's Larder. 

It appears from the records of the Presbytery of Irvine, 
that in 1650 Margaret Couper and Katherine Mont- 
gomerie, of this parish, were apprehended on presump- 
tion of witchcraft. Horrified, in all probability, at the 
torture which would have been applied to extort a con- 
fession, these unfortunate women acknowledged them- 
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seWes guilty of the imputed crime, for which there is 
little doubt that they suffered the punishment wKh 
which, in that dark and superstitious age, it was usually 
risited, though on this point the records of the Presby- 
tery are silent. 

Dr. Robert Simpson, the celebrated professor of Ma- 
thematics in the University of Glasgow, was one of the 
heritors of this parish, and spent for many years his 
College yacations on his own property at Enockewart. 

We cannot take leave of Ardrossan without observing, 
that to the love with which Bums was smitten by the 
charms of a young woman, a native of this village, we 
are indebted for two of his very best poetical productions. 
We allude to ** Highland Mary" and " Mary in Heaven," 
which he composed after death had snatched from his 
hopes the subject of them, to whom he was most 
passionately attached. With reference to this most 
afflictive bereavement, the poet thus writes :— '* After a 
pretty long trial of the most ardent reciprocal affection, 
we met by appointment on the second Sunday of May, in 
a sequestered spot on the banks of the Ayr, where we 
spent a day in taking a farewell, before she should em- 
bark for the West Highlands, to arrange matters among 
her friends for our projected change of life. At the 
close of the autumn following, she crossed the sea to 
meet me at Greenock, where she had scarce landed when 
she was seized vnth a malignant fever, which hurried my 
dear girl to her grave in a few days, before I could even 
learn of her illness." 

The name of the young woman with whom Boms held 
this interesting meeting, was Mary Campbell. She was 
a servant in the Castle of Montgomery, and is reported 
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to have been eminently beautifnl, and strictly virtnons. 
Though the poems which his grief for her loss inspired 
are well known, we are tempted to extract a few lines 
from them, which we cannot help thinking onr readers, 
though they may have seen them before, will not be un- 
willing to re-pemse. 

** How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk, 

How rich the hawthorn's blossom. 
As midemeath their fragrant shade 

I claeped her to my boscm. 
The goldoi hours, on angel wings. 

Flew o'er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me as lii^t and life 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

'* That saored hotur can I'forRot, 

Can I forget the hallowed grove. 
When by the winding Ayr we met, 

To lire one day of parting lore ; 
EtemiQr will not efface 
Those records dear of traosports past. 
Thy image at our last embrace. 

Ah ! little thought we *tvna our last !" 

It may be qnestloned whether in the whole range of 
elegiac poetry, ancient or modem, any thing finer conld be 
found than the poems to which these stanzas belong: 
The population of Ardrossan, which has tripled within a 
century, is 3,595. 

Resuming onr seat at Kilwinning, the point from which 
we diverged to Ardrossan, we will again proceed along 
the main line -'' 
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Shortly aftcc^ leaving Kilwinning, you enter into an 
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excavation, after traversing which you come to an em« 
bankment extending to Irvine, upwards of two miles in 
length. On entering this embankment, you will see on 
your left the extensive and richly wooded grounds of the 
Earl of Eglinton. In the centre of these woods, stands 
the mansion of his Lordship. It is a large square tur- 
reted building, in the castellated style, adorned with a 
lofty octagonal tower, which rises from its centre, and 
is surmounted by a flagstaff. The interior of this prince- 
ly residence is in good keeping with the grandeur of its 
external appearance. The loftiness of the saloon which 
rises to the top of the centre tower, and is lighted by a 
dome, has a particularly striking effect. The liberty of 
perambulating the EglintOn grounds is given to the in- 
habitants of Irvine and Kilwinning, and the pleasant re- 
creation which this kind indulgence of his Lordship af- 
fords to the villagers, is highly prized and frequently en- 
joyed. 

In August 1839 this Castle and the adjoining lawn were 
the scene of a fete surpassing in magnificence that of 
which Shakspeare has given the following beautiful de- 
scription, at which Henry VIII. and the King of France 
were the chief performers : — 

*• To.day the French, 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods. 
Shone down the English ; and to-morrow, they 
Made Britain India; every man that stood 
Show'd like a mine. Their dwarfish pages were 
As cherubims all gilt ; the track of every thing 
Would by a good discourser lose some life 
Which action's self was tongue tO(|;i All was royal ; 
To the disposing of it nought relw^il'd ; 
Order gave each thing view ; the offlSa did 
Distinctly his full function." ^ ' 
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This fete was for several months the universal theme ; 
it was talked of in every company and expatiated on in 
every newspapen But, alas I 

*' The best'laid schemes o* mice and men 

Gang aft a*gee, ' 
And leare us nought but grief and pain. 

For promisM joy," 

Who can enlist in favour of his purposes the elements, 
w hich unfortunately on this occasion refused their co- 
operation ? When the great, the important day, big with 
the fate of the Tournament arrived, the rain fell in 
torrents, and in a great measure deprived of its attrac* 
tions one of the most splendid spectacles ever exhi- 
bited to the public gaze. Tet this Tournament, though 
the elements fought against it, will be immortal. Thousands 
of years hence it will occupy a prominent place in the 
annals of antiquarianism, when the noble edifice at which 
it was performed shall have crumbled into ruins. 

The Gamock, which you cross for the fourth and last 
time, along a splendid bridge, mingles here with the sea, 
and a drive of two minutes brings you to the Station- 
house at 

IRVINE, 

of which ancient royal burgh, as you are approaching it, 
your position gives you a fine view. The race-course lies 
on your right, and one better adopted to the purpose is 
not to be found in Scotland. Irvine lies along the banks 
of a river of the same name, and is a town of very con- 
siderable antiquity. In 1412, a monastery of Carmelite 
priors existed here. It was consecrated to l\vft "Vxx^xw 
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Mary, and endowed with the lands of Fullarton. From 
the number of good houses you see, and of genteel peo- 
ple you meet, you are led to conclude that the town is 
rather in a thriving condition. Some of the shops are 
truly elegant, and the address of their possessors reminds 
you of the polished manners of the metropolis. The 
means of education are liberally supplied by an excellent 
academy, at which Latin, Greek, French, and Mathe- 
matics are taught, and political information and general 
knowledge are amply supplied by a good news-room and 
a subscription library. The parish church, which is seen 
to great advantage from the elevated position which it 
occupies, is adorned with a spire of extraordinary ele- 
gance. The trade of the port, at which there is a regular 
custom-house, consists chiefly in the exportation of coal, 
and in the importation of iron, timber, slates, lime-stone, 
and grain. 

Two authors of considerable eminence, with whose 

productions few readers are unacquainted, first saw the 

light in Irvine ; Gait the novelist, and Montgomery the 

poet. The former was bom in a house on tlie south side 

of the Main Street, near the west end of the town, and the 

latter, whose father was a Moravian clergyman^ in a house 

on the north side of the entrance to an alley called the 

Braid Close. Irvine is also remarkable for having been 

for some time the residence of Burns, whose fame has 

conferred an enviable distinction on every place with 

which he happened to be connected. Great pains have 

oeen taken to ascertain the site of the house in which he 

lived and worked as a flax-dresser, which is conjectured 

•o have been the spot now marked 4 in a narrow street 

called the Glasgow Vennel. Certain it is, however, that 
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it was while the poet lived in Irvine, that the circum- 
stance in his life, of a somewhat tragi-comic kind, which 
we are now to reoal to the recollection of our readers, 
took place. 

That some men are unremittingly pursued hy mis- 
fortune from the cradle to the g^ave, is a fact not less 
certain than it is difficult to be accounted for. Of this 
mysterious and inscrutable fatality Bnms*s father was 
an example ; though a man of irreproachable, and even 
exemplary conduct, he was doomed to endure with re- 
lentless adversity a hard struggle, which ended not but 
with his life. Death at length came to his relief, and 
snatched him ftrom a jail, to which he was about to be 
conducted by the pecuniary embarrassments in which he 
was involved. Of the scene which closed the life of his 
venerable sire Bums has given the following affecting 
account : — " The clouds of misfortune were gathering 
fast round my father's head. After three years' tossing 
and whirling in the vortex of litigation, he was just 
saved from the horrors of a jail by a consumption, which, 
after two years' promises, kindly stept in and carried him 
away to where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. His all went among the hell-hounds 
which prowl in the kennel of justice I" 

Burns's father, finding that his farm did not realize his 
expectations in the production of corn, tried the soil with 
flax, and the task of preparing this for the market de- 
volved on Bums. He, accordingly, at midsummer, 1781, 
went to Irvine, and there, under the tuition of a man 
named Peacock, commenced flax-dresser — a most un- 
poetical employment — at which he toiled for several 
months, during which it may readily be su,^^q%j^^ NSck.^ 
the galling contrast betweou bia \onsi\^ o^s?K^ia>5tfi\^ "wa^ 
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his lofty aspii^tions drew from him many a bitter sigh. 
The new-year's-day came ; no man was more willing 
than Burns to avail himself of the opportunity which it 
presented for indulging his social and festive disposition ; 
but, amidst the jollity on this occasion, the preservation 
of the flax from fire had not been sufficiently attended to. 
•* As we were giving," says the bard, " a welcome 
carousal to the new year, the shop took fire, and I was 
left, like a true poet, without a sixpence." Population 
of Irvine 10779. 

On leaving Irvine you sweep along a fine road, which 
required, comparatively, little labour to fit it for the 
purposes of the railway. You have the sea on your right, 
the turnpike road on your left, and, if you have a relish 
for the sublime features of nature, you will scarcely be able 
to withhold your eye from the magnificent range of the 
Arran mountains, which terminate the prospect. On 
leaving Kilwinning those towering hills meet your view, 
from which they are never concealed till you reach the 
end of your journey at Ayr. You here cross the Kil- 
marnock and Troon railway, at Barrossie mill, and at 
thb point a branch has been struck ofi" from the main 
line to Troon harbour. From hence you have scarcely 
time to give a pinch of snuff to the gentleman seated next 
you, and make a remark on the prospect around, till the 
bdching monster, whose locomotive powers, though he 
has drawn you above thirty miles, are as fresh and vi- 
gorous as when he commenced his journey, brings you 
to the Station-house at 

TROON. 

This is a sea-port, in the parish oi Dundoxi^^) ^\ac^« 
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under the auspices of the Duke of Portland, its proprie- 
tor, has, from small beginnings, risen to considerable 
consequence. His Grace, availing himself of the physi- 
cal capabilities of this port, has erected an excellent wet 
dock and a dry one for the repair of vessels, with large 
storehouses, and a lighthouse to protect from danger the 
entrance of the harbour. On the Railway which con- 
nects the harbour of Troon with Kilmarnock, a great 
deal of coal is conveyed for shipment to Ireland. A 
large salt manufactory, a ropework, and the traffic at 
the port, give employment to the inhabitants, and the 
village is considerably benefited by the numerous fami- 
lies who resort to it in the suuuner season for the advan- 
tage of sea-bathing. 

As you proceed from Troon, you pass the mansion of 
the Duke of Portland on your left. It is a large edifice, 
constructed on the old English plan, and very advantage 
ously situated for commanding an extensive view of the 
surrounding country. This view includes not only the 
Irvine and Troon bays, the hills of Arran, but also the 
far-famed Ailsa Craig towering from the water to the 
height of a thousand feet, at the distance of fifteen miles 
from the land. The pleasure grounds surrounding the 
mansion are extensive and beautifully laid out, and we 
cannot but think, that the occasional retreat of his Grace 
from the bustle of London to this charmingly retired 
spot, must afford him no small enjoyment. A little far- 
ther in the same direction is found the seat of William 
Campbell, of Fairfield. This is a handsome modem edi- 
fice, and the leafy honours which embellish its vicinity arc 
very judiciously and tastefully arranged. Shortly after 
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vpassing Mr Campbell's groands, you reach the Station- 
house at 

MONKTON. 

This village has obviously derived its name from having 
been the residence of monks, some of whom, when po- 
pery was in the ascendant, appear to have established 
themselves in almost every town and village of the 
kingdom. The monks who dwelt here were a detach- 
ment from the monastery of Paisley, and their business 
doubtless was to take charge of a large extent of pro- 
perty in Monkton, which Walter, the sou of Allan, the 
great steward of Scotland, had granted as part of its 
endowment to the Paisley monastery, of which he was the 
founder. At the period when this grant was made, 
Scotland swarmed with monks, who, through the liberal- 
ity of princes and noblemen, who vied with each other in 
giving proofs of their devotion to mother church, were 
in possession of a very considerable part of the landed 
property of the kingdom. The inhabitants of Monkton 
are chiefly employed in weaving and agriculture, which 
is here in a very advanced state of improvement. They 
are generally sober and industrious, attentive to their 
religious duties, and anxious to give their children the 
advantages of education, which can here, as in all Scot- 
tish villages, be obtained on very low terms. The 
church is a venerable looking structure — ^its appearance 
bespeaks great antiquity. It has a Saxon arch over 
what was at one time the principal entrance, from 
which it may with great probability be inferred, that it 
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is the original edifice, in which case it cannot be letfl 
than 700 or 800 years of age. It was called St. Cuth- 
bert's, from which it appears to have been dedicated to 
that saint, and confided to his protection. The following 
inscription on the boll is still legible, Sancte Cuthherti 
ora pro nobis. 

From Monkton a few bounds of the Salamander, whose 
untiring rapidity makes your journey resemble a flight, 
brings you to Prestwick, whose origin belongs to a Tery 
early period of Scottish history. From a charter ascer- 
taining its rights and privileges, granted hyStinaeS'fVh 
in 1600, it appears to have previously existed as a burgh 
for 617 years, which carries it as far back as the reign 
of Kenneth III. in 983. It must anciently have been a 
place of considerable consequence, as in the 12th century 
it comes into notice as the judicial seat of the Bailery of 
Kyle- Stewart. It possesses about 700 acres of land, of 
which 150 are feued out, the half of the remaining 550 is 
arable, the other half is fit only for pasturage. These 
lands belong heritably to 36 freemen, which number, by 
the constitution of the burgh, cannot be increased. It is 
governed by a chancellor, or provost, two bailies, six 
councillors, and a procurator fiscal, who are elected 
every two years. The parish church, like that of Monk- 
ton, is a structure of very great antiquity, whose origin 
cannot be traced in the earliest existing records. The 
chief lauded proprietors in the parish are Robert Reid, 
Esq., of Adamton, who is patron of the church ; R. A. 
Oswald, Esq., of Auchencruive ; W. G. Campbell, Esq., 
of Fairfield ; A. Murdoch, Esq., of Whiteside and 
Orangefield ; the Duke of Portland, and Lord James 
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fBtewart. The population of Prestwick and Monkton, 
which are now united into one parish, is 1818. 

A drive of two minutes from Prestwick brings you to 
the thriving village of Newton, whose constitution has a 
pretty near resemblance to that of Prestwick. It is go« 
vemed by two bailies, one treasurer, and six council- 
lors, who are annually elected by the freemen from their 
own number. Among the ruins of an old castle which 
stood in Garden Street, and was for a long period the 
seat of the Wallaces of Craigie, there was found, when 
it ' was. taken down about sixty or seventy years ago, 
an antique mathematical quadrant and the barrel of an 
old g^, or rather wall-piece, seven feet long and very 
heavy, both of which are preserved in the Ayr Mechanics' 
Institution. Few of the inhabitants are wealthy, but 
the number of persons in destitute circumstances is less 
than is usually found in communities of the same extent. 
Many of them have saved as much money as to build 
houses for themselves ; and examples of g^oss immorality 
are not of frequent occurrence. The chief manufactories 
are ship-building, sail-making, iron, brass-founding, and 
smith -work. From fifty to sixty young women are en- 
gaged in a species of ingenious needle-work, for which 
there is a great demand both at home and abroad, and 
by which they can earn from Is. to Is. 6d., and in some 
cases 2s. a-day. There are five schools in the parish. 
The general expense of education may amount to Ss. 6d. 
per quarter. The principal street is of considerable 
length, and about eighty feet in breadth. Something, 
however, like a new town has started up within the last 
thirty years, between the old town and the sea. Three 
or four streets are regularly laid out, but they arc only 
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as yet partially built. The population is upwards o|p 
4000. 

Before one minute elapses, after passing Newton, you 
tind yourself driving through the suburbs of 

AYR, 

And ere the expiry of another the Salamander lands you 
at your journey's end, in the beautiful shed which fronts 
the Station-house. The depot at Ayr, which is well 
worth going to see as an object of curiosity, and will, 
we have no doubt, be ranked among the lions of the 
place, is entitled to a particular description. It is not 
only admirably adapted to the purposes for which it 
was designed, but has also a claim to the praise of 
elegance, which has been introduced wherever it could 
with propriety find a place. The ground occupied by 
the depot is two imperial acres ; the Station-house, which 
you almost immediately enter after crossing the new 
bridge of Ayr, is 85 feet long, and 26 feet broad. The 
lower storey contains a booking office for goods. and 
passengers, with two handsome waiting rooms, funiish^ 
ed with water closets, one for lady and the other fSor 
gentlemen passengers ; the flat above is occupied as a 
dwelling-house by the Manager. The building, which 
inclines to the Elisabethan style, has a neat and pre- 
possessing appearance. To the shed, under which the 
carriages are drawn up to take in the passengers, the 
epitaph splendid may justly be applied. It is 160 feet 
long, 42 broad, and the roof, whose interior is embellish- 
ed after the Elisabethan or Dutch fashion, is supported 
by 1 7 ornamented cast iron colunms. This shed, in which 
there is a seat for the passengers, and ^lik.U^& V^<«»^v- 
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J|fully paved on each side of the carriage way, is admired 
by all who see it. There are foiir other sheds ; one at 
which goods are landed, with two small cranes for lifting 
them ; the second is an engine shed, and the other two 
are carriage sheds. There is a building consisting of a 
coke house below, and goods store room above, with 
weighing house attached. There are a smithy and 
fitting up shop, with a small high pressure engine for 
pumping the water and working the turn lays. There 
are nine neatly fitted up turning tables, which are em« 
ployed for taking an engine or a carriage from one part 
of the depot to another, or for changing them to either 
line of rails. There is a loading place fitted up, where* 
by horses and gentlemen's vehicles are attached to the 
railway carriages for the purpose of being taken away. 
There is a tank, 12 feet square, and 4 deep, for preserv- 
ing a supply of water for the engines, which is filled by 
the high pressure engine formerly mentioned. This 
engine was constructed by Stark and Fulton, Glasgow, 
and is of six horse power. Into all the sheds and 
mechanic shops there are lines of railway laid, whereby 
goods are loaded, and engines repaired withgreat faci- 
lity, and along the west side of the depot there is a load- 
ing bank for goods, 240 feet long. There are two portors' 
lodges, one at each entrance, which, with the gates, oo- 
cupy a space of 60 feet each. At the western gate it is 
intended to take in all the goods, and the eastern one is 
that at which passengers are to go out, and by which 
horses and carriages, going along the railway, are to 
enter. The front of the depot, which has a southern 
exposure, is seen to great advantage on the opposite side 
oithe water. In a word, this extensive undertaking, is 
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alike creditable to the liberality of the Directors and tq^ 
the judgment of those scientific individuals to whom its 
construction was confided. All the arrangements have 
been judiciously planned, and are well calculated for 
accomplishing, with promptitude and facility, the di- 
versified purposes for which they are employed. 

We are now breathing the atmosphere of Burns, but 
before giving way to such reminiscences of the bard as 
the scenes vnih which he was familiar are calculated to 
awaken, let us, in accordance with our plan, take a brief 
survey of Ayr. That Ayr has claims to great anti- 
quity is evident from the notices taken of it in such early 
records as have descended to our times. That the 
Romans, in their attempts to subjugate Scotland, pene< 
tratedHo Ayr, seems pretty clear, from the various 
relies indicative of a Roman origin, which have been 
dug out of the ground at a short distance from the 
town. In 1202 ^t^r was constituted a royal burgh, by 
King William, sumamed the Lion, and additional privi- 
leges were conferred on it by King Robert Bruce. 
During the usurpation of Scotland by Edward I. Wallace, 
with whose name and exploits the localities of Ayrshire 
are every where associated, and who left no stratagem 
imemployed to harass the invaders, set fire to an English 
encampment in the vicinity of the town, and retired with 
his followers to a neighbouring hill, to witness the con- 
flagration. 

Whoever compares the present condition of Ayr with 
the state in which it is represented to have been about 
twenty years ago,* will be sensible of the great improve- 

* ** The streets are ill lighted, wretchedly paved, and Tory indif- 
ferently cleaned. Side pavementa of fta^^-Btoa^^ lot ^qk^N. v^^esxcsifsc^ 
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fpnent which, in so short a space of time, it has under- 
gone. 

Among the minor towns of Scotland there are few, if 
any, that hold a more distinguished rank than Ayr. 
The streets are regular, generally wide and in good re- 
pair, and your feelings are rarely lacerated by seeing on 
them such miserably clothed and half-starved creatures 
as are to be met with in such numbers in the thorough- 
fares of Glasgow. The houses of the working people 
are superior to those inhabited by the same class in most 
other towns, and many of the shops are little inferior in 
elegance to those of the metropolis. Wellington square 
would do honour to any town in Scotland ; and the 
County Buildings, situated at its northwest side, are an 
admirable specimen of Grecian architecture. The Town 
House, an excellent structure, was entitled to a much 
more eligible site than that which it occupies ; but this 
defect Js in some measure atoned for by the grandeur of 
its spire, n^hich, in respect of height and beauty of work- 
manship, may challenge a comparison with any in Scot- 
land. If the Academy cannot boast of such architectural 
embellishments as have been lavished on some of our 
literary establishments, it possesses the far higher re- 
commendation of being a seminary at which the important 
business of education has been long conducted with 
eminent efficiency and success. We understand that to 

might bo mentioned among the desiderata that might easily be 
tupplied. The prison, like the old tolbooth of Edinburgh, interlines 
and almost blocks up one of the principal streets. Security is the 
only consideration which seems to hare gained the attention of those 
who planned this public nuisance, which is not so much the terror 
of evil-doers, as the horror of those who do weU..'*—Edinburyh En- 
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teel ranuliee in Ajr ii attributable. 

Of enuaent eharaotera Ayr has contributed a 
able proportion. Joannas Scotua was bom in Ajr ii 
9th century. His zeal Tor linowl edge led him to Athens, 
where he beca,nie a proficient in t!io Groek and Oriental 
langusges. While a1] was darkness around him — for ftt 
that period even noblemeQ sad kings could scarcely aiga 
their own namps-~he produced seforal distinguished 
works, aud is reported to have been employed by King 
Alfred in his attempts to disseminate the light of learo^ 
ing among his ignorant enbjects. 

Chevalier Ramsay, a native oF Ayr, was born in ll 
He was the author of a work slill popnlar, called 
" Travais of Cyrus," and having been conTerted wMw! 
France IVom the Protestaat to the Catholic faith by the 
persuasion or arguments of the celebrated Fenelou, 
bisliop of Camhray, be become tutor in the family of 
Charles the Pretender. 

John LondoQ M'Adam, Ea*!, whose improvemonta in 
tlie coostructioD of public roods have been very general- 
ly adopted, both at homo and abroad, was born in the 
parish of Ayr, in IT96. In 1820 he received from Par- 
liament, for Ms public services, a grant of £4000, and 
died in Mofat in 1B36, at the advanced age of 61, uni- 
versally respected. 

Sir John Mair, an eniiaent Latin achokr, the author of 
■evcral highly popular school books, for facilitating tbe 
ftcquisitian of that language, aad of arithmctio and tMok ■ 
Leepiug, was a distinguished teacher in the schools of 
Ayr, whence he removed to the academy at Perth. 

The lale Dr. Tiiomns Jackaun, ptutoswit tA ^lA.'m'^ 
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philosophy in the university of St. Andrews, was rector 
of the Ayr academy, which situation he held for several 
years with great credit to himself and advantage to the 
institution. He wrote with distinguished ability several 
articles for the Edinburgh Encyclopsedia, and other si- 
milar works, and his " Elements of Theoretic Mechan- 
ics '* is used as a text book in the university of Cam- 
bridge. While a student at Glasgow university his 
reputation was so high that he was appointed to lecture 
to the natural philosophy class, when Dr. Brown became 
unfit for his duty. He died in St. Andrews in 1837, in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

But what raises the fame of Ayr far above that of any 
other town in Scotland is the poetical prodigy which its 
vicinity produced. What the latent causes are that pro- 
duce the intellectual organisation which constitutes 
genius, and why nature is so frugal of this celestial fire, 
that she communicates a spark of it to only a compara- 
tively very few of the human race are problems the so- 
lution of which must be waited for till this life is ended, 
if even then it will be obtained. 

Many centuries may revolve before so rich a mental 
stamina as that accorded to Bums by the liberality of 
nature, come into existence. For the notion entertained 
by some that genius is hereditary there seems to be no 
foundation. How often have very ordinary capacities 
descended from parents eminently gifted ; yea, have not 
giants in genius sometimes produced intellectual dwarfs? 
Burns would have been no more than an ordinary man, 
if the measure of his original endowments had not ex- 
ceeded that of the persons to whom he owed his birth. 
Though, from the various conditions in which mankind 
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are placed, there necessarily results a wide diversity^ 
of customs aud maimers, human nature, in all ages 
and countries, and among all classes, is essentially the 
same-^sttbject to the same weaknesses — susceptible of 
the same sympathies — animated by the same hopes, and 
distressed by the same fears. It is of human nature, 
considered in this general aspect, that Burns is the poet, 
and this is one principal reason why he finds and retains 
80 many delighted readers. Those writers whose de- 
scriptions of men and manners are fanciful and extravagant 
— ^who people their pages with beings of angelic yirtne 
or demoniac turpitude, may please, for a season, the ad- 
mirers of the marvellous and hyperbolical; but the 
wonder excited by heterogeneous combinations and 
modes of life that never did, and never can exist, soon 
dies away. To such clap-traps for temporary popularity 
Bums disdained to stoop, nor did the ample resources of 
his genius lay him under any temptation to employ them. 
Of the men and women to whose acquaintance he intro- 
duces us, we find the living prototypes in ourselves and 
in the world around us, and feel as little disposed to 
question their claim to the attributes of humanity, as if 
we had seen it substantiated by ocular demonstration. 
Burns's heroes and heroines are not like those of many 
other poets and novelists, mere fanciful creations, but 
exact portraitures of persons whom we every day meet 
with ; and it is their connection with ourselves, by the 
strong and interesting ties of a common nature, that 
renders his descriptions of their characters, adventures, 
and fortunes, so highly interesting. 

His claims to the praise of originality are, we think, 
universally admitted. His sentiments, his similes, his 
versification, his diction, are pecvAv^iX \.o Vvcossk^^. ^xwa. 




T8 AVI 

tos appMrtmce la tbe poetical horizon the oc 

new era in Scottish poetrj maj be dated. Thp re- 
patalion of Scotland as a pmtic nation had been, till he 

B fortrard, chieflj eustained by RunEay and PergU' 

but aa the sun's effulgence dims the lustre of the 
lumiuaries around him, the superior splendour at Bums 
displaced these poets from the pre-eoiineDt [Hisitian 

■h thej had prcyiouslj held in the galaxy of Scotlluid's 
bards. Great indeed must hare beeo that light which 
couid lessen the brightness^ and reduce to a subordinate 
rank BO delightful a jwt as the author of the " Gentlo 
Shepherd." 

he renown of Barns is the more to be wondered at, 
when we consider the instrtiment by which it mis eBoot- 
AVho conld hare thought that the Scottish langnage, 
which sounds so oncontbly in an Enslish ear, and cer- 
tainly, at first sight, seems not very well adapted to tha 
loRier Sights of the muse, could have been rendered the 
vehicle of snch admirable poetry, as in the bands of 
Burna jt has become? But such ia the wonder-working 

;r of genius, that Bums has advanced to the honours 
of clossicality a language deemed b; foreigtiers little 
less than barbarous, and enabled it to express the iospi. 

IDS of the mute with a dignity, force, grace, harmony, 
and sublimity, cot surpassed by tlic boasted languages of 

see and Some. To tbe Scottish languago, when 
wielded by the talismonic hand of Bums, the compliment 
paid by Milton to pbiloaophy may, with a slight Torlation 
of diction, be applied : — 



If ot banb and oratibvd De dull i< 

And » perpenul feast of ■uutai'i 
Wbaa ao doll auMt reipu," 
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Though Burns was not a scholar in the classical sense 
of the term, he had accumulated a much larger stock of 
knowledge than many scholars possess. It would indeed 
have been impossible for so active a mind as his not to 
have, gathered a large supply from the wide field of 
knowledge that lay within his reach ; yet he appears to 
have made very little use of what he collected from the 
writings of others, for he resembles no one either in the 
choice of his subjects, or in his manner of handling them. 
He pursued a track which had not been trodden by any of 
his predecessors, and selected for the exercise of his powers 
many topics that had never before been attempted in 
prose or rhyme. But, as Dr. Johnson observes, " there 
18 a vigilance of observation and accuracy of distinction 
that books and precepts cannot confer, from which almost 
all original and native excellence proceeds ;" and to this 
perspicacity, which Bums possessed in a very high degree, 
we are mdebted for much of that originality by which he 
is distinguished. That extensive and correct knowledge 
of mankind which his works display, he did not obtain by 
looking at human nature through the spectacles of books, 
but by an eagerness of research in the living world, which 
left no opportunity unimproved, and an acuteness of 
penetration which detected those nicer shades of charac- 
ter which lie concealed from ordinary observation. 

There is one talent for which Burns is remarkable, 
that, so far as we know, has been very slightly, if at all, 
taken notice of by his biographers and critics. Wo 
allude to that by which he compresses in few words a 
large quantity of meaning. He infuses as much thought 
into one sentence as an ordinary writer would occupy 
a whole page in developing. The effect of this condcn • 
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sation may be likened to that producetl by the dUohsrga 
, gtroBg'ly loaded cunnoQ, or to toddy ia which a large 
proportion of epirilB is loiagled vilh the nater. Of Uiia 
oompreitGioii, nUch makes the aontencea tell with great 
force, and with reference to which there in a very clusa 
reaeciblance between Bums and Shakspeare, piiimploi 
will be fouad in almost every page. We present a few 
of them, almost at random, in illiutration of 
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Or like the boxealis race. 
That flit era yoa can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
Eraniahiiig amid the stonn* 

Tam O'Shanter, 

The meeting cliffs each deep-sunk glen divide8» 
The woods wfld-scattered clothe their ample sides. 
The Tay meandlring sweet in infant pride, 
The palace rising on its verdant side, 
The lawns wood-fringed in nature's native taste, 
The hillocks dropt in nature's careLess haste. 
The arches striding o'er the new-hom stream , 
The Tillage guttering in the noon-tide beam." 

Idnei unriUai i» the Itm at Taymouth. 
The power of genius may be compared to that which 
has been attribnted to the philosopher's stone. It can 
eloTate the low, dignify the mean, fructify the sterile, 
and impart consequence to the insignificant. Of this 
power Bums possessed a large share, as may be seen 
fram the interest with which he has invested a number 
of T«ry unpromising subjects. What but the ingenuity 
and fertility of genius could, from the trivial occurrence 
of rooti^ up a dusy with the plough, have deduced a 
train of Hntiment in which moral instruction and the 
charms of poetry are so exquisitely blended. How af- 
fecting to thidc that the poet's prediction of the melan- 
choly destmy that awaited him, was literally fulfilled : — 

*' Rr*n tho& who moum'st the daisy's fate, 
ThatJiUe it tkin»-no distant date ; 
Stem ruin's pitv^-share drives, elate 

^'ull on thy bloom, 
THI omsfaed benealb the furrow's weight, 

Shatlbe thy doom." 

The pillar on which the f^me of Bums mainly rests, 
is his poems in the Scottish dhi^ect. That those which 
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he clothed in the English costume are far above medio- 
crity is not to be disputed ; for It seems scarcely possible 
that from a mind so yigorous and prolific as his an 
abortive or feeble progeny could proceed. But it is 
through the medium of his native language that the 
richest treasures of his genius are conveyed, and his 
poetry, when transmitted through theEnglish channel, be- 
comes, like Samson when shorn of his hair, comparatively 
feeble. Those readers in the sister island, to whom the 
Scottish dialect is unintelligible, are deprived of the most 
delectable part of the entertainment which the poetical 
banquet of Bums affords ; for it is in that portion of 
his inspirations which he caught from the muse of his 
native land, that the most effective and brilliant displays 
of the affluence and energy of his genius are to be found. 
" Those," says one of his biographers,* ** who desire to 
feel him in his strength, must taste him in his Scottish 
spiriti There he spoke the language of life : in EngHsh 
he speaks that of education ; he had to think in the for- 
mer, before he could express himself in the latter. In 
the language in which his mother sung and nursed him 
he excelled. A dialect reckoned barbarous hy scholars, 
grew classic and elevated, when uttered ly the tongue 
of ROBERT BURNS." 

Is there any reason to apprehend tlAt the time may 
arrive when the Scottish portion of 2Jums*s poetry will 
retreat from general circulation int^ the repositories of 
antiquarianism ? We cannot help fearing that such will 
be its final destination. What reason a Scotsman can 
have for being ashamed of h*^ native language it would 



* All«ti Cunningham. 



discover; but certain it in, ud to the 
thame of ScoUand be it annuuiiccd, tbat tbere are many, 
Terj' miuijr of her sous and daugblera, wbo treat tbuir 
temacnlar language with contempt, and look on cbsae 
who make nse of it, as persona deroid of all pretensious 
to taste or genlility. Docs tbero exist anj solBcient 
for this aversion to the language of our ancestors ? 
LD discoier none. Wbj may not ideas, of which 
words arc merelj the ajmbols, be as genteelly eipressed 
tie dialect as in another ? Whj shonld a nun draw 
blmseir the epithet of vulgar, because he thinks 
proper to cantey his sentiments la a language ao admi- 
rably adapted, as Burns baa demonstrated it to be, to 
the purposes for which the faculty of speech has 
a conferred? Why should a silly aJid absurd fashign, 
calculated to render our national bard obsslete, and send 
bim, along with Bamsay and Ferguson, to " the tomb of 
all the Capnlets," be encouraged or countenanced ? WUj 
■houldwe depriie our descendants of tbu rich iotellbctual 
aud poetical treat wbich his inimitable productions 
would afford them, by hunting from our country the 
loagn^e in which they are embodied ? There are maey 
■illy methods employed to ooart distinction, by persons 
have no clums to it from their merits or qualiSca- 
tions, and we can scarcely help suspecting that the hue 
■ind cry against the Scottbb language waa first raised, 
id is still propagated by people of this description. 
No empiie was perhaps ever more eilensive than that 
wbich Bums as a poet sways. The great variety of di»- 
jiositionii and tastes that prevail among mankind teems 
to render it ecarcely possible for any author to oblun 
utiiiersaJ popularity; for since to the uib^at^bit ■v'liu^ 
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one man has a predeliction another is altogether indiffer- 
ent; since what would invite one reader, will repel 
another, where is the writer to be found that can display 
fluoh versatility of talent as will unite the suffrages of all 
classes in his favour? Bums has vanquished this seem* 
ingly insurmountable obstacle to universal acceptation, 
by the fecundity and versatility of his genius. With 
every body Bums is a favourite, because at the feast 
which he has provided a dish will be found adapted to 
every body's taste. K the approbation, not of this or 
that particular order or profession, but that of mankind 
at large be, as in our judgment it certainly is, the most 
unequivocal proof of superlative merit, the claim of Bums 
to a place in the very foremost rank of poets will not be 
questioned ; for wide as the difference certainly is between 
the studies and pursuits of the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the illiterate, the gprave, and the gay, the 
old and the young, they all unite in their admiration of 
Bums, as the scattered rays of light are concentrated by 
a focus. The works of Bums are, perhaps, the only 
works to be found on the book*shelf of the cottager, that 
have the honour of occupying also a place in the boudoir 
of the duchess. 

It is remarkable that neither Homer, Shakspeare, nor 
Bums, three of the greatest poets whom the world has 
produced, received that scholastic or classical educaticm 
which is considered so necessary to the improvement and 
developement of the mental faculties. Hence it is evident 
thatpo€to nascitur, nonfit — ^that education, how much so- 
ever it may improve and adorn genius, has no hand in 
its generation. Without intending to throw the shadow 
of » doubt on the uoqtiestionable utility of a liberal eduoa* 
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tloD, we oannot help thinking that the poetry of such a 
genius as Bums would have been deteriorated rather than 
improved, had it undergone the process of filtration 
through academic lore. Some of its grosser particles 
might have been kept back by this operation — for that it 
18 occasionally chargeable with indelicacies its greatest 
admirers must admit — but we are afraid that what it 
would have gained in refinement, it would have lost in 
strength. It might have been more classically elegant, 
but it would probably have been less strikingly original. 
It might ha?e smacked more of the reservoir, but less of 
the fountain. It might have had more polish, but less 
fire, more tinsel, but less native and sterling excellence. 
It might have exchanged freedom for elaboration, and 
sacrificed to the decorations of art the wild graces of 
nature. 

Bums has been called the Scottbh Shakspeare, and 
though we think it would be carrying national partiality 
beyond just limits, to place him on a par with the English 
bard, we know of no poet but him to whom our country 
man is subordinate. Shakspeare's poetry embraces a 
larger circumference of human life, and an ampler variety 
of condition and character than that of Bums. The 
Ayrshire bard has a less gigantic intellect than Shaks* 
peare, to whom he is also somewhat inferior in grandeur 
of conception ; nor are his flights into the regions of subli- 
mity, into" the brightest heaven of invention,'* so lofty as 
those of the English poet. In exploring, however, the 
deepest recesses of the human mind, and in describing 
the various passions and affections with which on every 
occasion calculated to awaken them it is agitated, these 
t wo great poets bear a strikmg Te&«Embl«a\Q%\.Q «mS&. ^jCqiSi'c ^ 
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■till] Jispla? mch an eqn^tjof consnmmate Bkill.lbKlt 
would be difficult to decide to irliich of (heir portraits 
the praise of superior fidelity should he awarded. There 
is also a ^uiilarit; betwepo them in the aMueoce of their 
mental rcaouraes. Thej did not need, like many other 
candidates for fame, to court a relactant muse, or bam- 
merout their poetr; frooi their owu brains by painful ela- 
boration. They fed, like Milton, " on thonghte tbat 
roluntarj marc." To them the choicest faToars of the 
muse were accorded with such lavisb prodigality, tbat 
the eSiiBions of their genius seem to have been produced 
by intaitioD, or uomediate inspiration. 

Bui Barns, (hough in some respects as a poet inferior 
to Shakspe.lre, surpasses him in those qualities which 
coaalitute moral excellence. When the theme of Boms's 
poetry happens to be the misery of manltind, he weeps 
over it, but in Shakspeare, when vipatiatiug on the 
same topic, no euch keen susceptihilily of sympathy is 
diucoverable. When Burns has occasion to ntlode to 
the wrongii wbicb mankind snSer, he opens on their 
authors a torrent of Tirtuous indignation ; bat Shak- 
speare can describe oppreHsion and injostiee with won. 
derfiil eqnaniniity. Shakspeare is the poet of kings and 
coarte, his heroes and heroities are princes and princesses, 
and totbe delinoationoFtbedracbierementB anil iutrigaes, 
their victories and defeats, their loves and hatreds, their 
eapriees and crimes, his works arc almost excluEiiely 
devoted. The inhabitaats of the cottage sro beneath 
the regard of his dignified tnuse. ShedeUghtsto breathe 
the atmosphere, bask in the son, and sing tbe praises of 
royalty i but in the more expansive sympathies of Burns 
amaiiad mt large are compcGheudcd, poiliuuLudf iU 
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more ntunerous and humbler classes, to tlic delioeatiou 
of whose characters and manners, hopes and fears, joys 
and sorrows, his minstrelsy is chiefly dedicated, and for 
whose best interests he bnms with a generous enthu- 
siasm. Shakspeare occasionally betrays something like 
the obsequiousness of the courtier. A poet of more sturdy 
independence of mind than Burns never existed. From 
the perusal of an author's works, a pretty correct esti- 
mate of the characteristics which distinguish him in his 
individual capacity may, in most cases, be deduced, and 
such are the conclusions to which we have been conduct- 
ed by an attentive study of the two national poets 
whom we have ventured to compare. 

Every Scotsman capable of appreciating genius will 
blush when he reflects on the uugenerons treatment 
which this illustrious poet received from a country on 
which he has reflected so much honour. Bums, on his 
appearance as an author, attracted a great deal of at- 
tention, but to none was he an object of greater curiosity 
than to the Scottish literati and aristocracy, who were 
very desirous of obtaining a near view of the poetical 
phenomenon, which, like the sun from behind a cloud, had 
emerged from obscurity into fame. They wanted to see 
how a mstio bard, fresh from the plough, would acquit 
himself among a class of society so widely different from 
that with which he had been accustomed to associate. 
They treated him with much courtesy and kindness, in- 
vited him to theur tables, and were no less surprised at 
the ftuperiority of his conversational talents, than they 
bad been at the excelloice of his poetical productions. 
Though Burns, at these parties, paid to rank and learn- 
ing the respect to which they are eDl\t\ftd,\Ek«^^\\.^<v!i^v^^^ 
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that overawing inflaence which worldly greatness usually 
exercises over the poverty which it admits to its presence. 
He never hesitated to express freely, though not arro- 
gantly, his opinions, how much soever they might differ 
from those of the persons around him, and still less did 
he prostitute the muse, as many other poets have done, 
by offering up the incense of flattery at the shrine of 
wealth. 

Being now surrounded vrith. such high patronage, a 
hope was entertained by his friends, that an effort 
would be made to relieve him from those difficulties, 
anxieties, and privations attendant on poverty, with 
which the acute sensibility of genius is so ill fitted to 
contend. That the endeavour, had it been made, to ob- 
tain for him a settled provision, in the shape of a situa- 
tion, or grant from government, would have proved 
successful, the rank and infiaence of those from whom 
he was receiving the most flattering attentions, leave 
little or no reason to doubt ; but, alas ! those who ima- 
gined that the noble and wealthy who patronised, or 
affected to patronise the poet, would adopt some mea- 
sures for the improvement of his circumstances, gave 
them more credit for generosity than they merited, for 
when the gloss of novelty, which had at first recommended 
him to their notice, disappeared, they felt no more in- 
terest in his fortune than they would have done in that 
of the inmates of a menagerie, from the sight of which 
their curiosity had received a temporary gratification. 
Ashamed, perhaps, of utterly abandoning a person whom 
they had so much carcssedi and whose merits gave him 
so strong a claim to their protection, they managed to 
obtaia for bim, what a good many of them have obtained 
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for their lacqueys, the situation of an excise officer, and 
the greatest poet that eTer Scotland produced was ele- 
yated, by the never enough to be wondered at liberality 
of her aristocracy, to the dignity of measuring the di- 
niensions of barrels, and registering rolls of tobacco. 
Had Burns enjoyed the favour of some great man, or 
some g^eat man's mistress, or been capable, by his 
political influence, of promoting the designs of parly, 
such recommendations would have operated much more 
strongly in his favour than his poetical qualifications. 

To these remarks, which have extended to a greater 
length than was at first intended — ^but Bums is a seduc< 
ing theme, not easily parted with — ^we shall add a few 
extracts on the same subject, from some of the most 
eminent writers of the age, which our readers, though 
they may have seen them before, will not, we are per- 
suaded, be displeased at se. ing again. How Burns was 
affected with the almost idolatrous reception that he met 
with in Edinburgh, the following extract will show: — 
**He came to Edinburgh early in the winter. The 
attentions which he received during his stay in town, 
from all ranks and conditions of persons, would have 
turned any head but his own. I cannot^ say that 1 
perceived any unfavourable effect which they left on 
his mind ; he retained the same simplicity of manners 
and appearance which had struck me so forcibly 
when I first saw him in the country; nor did he 
seem to feel any additional self«importance from the 
number and rank of his new aoqutdntance. His manners 
were then, as they continued ever afterwards, simple, 
manly, and independent, strongly expressive of con- 
scions genius and worth, but without an^ ^.Vxx^"^ *Coa^ 
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indicated frowardness, arrogance, or vanity.^ — Dugald 
Stewart, 

'* The illustrious of his native land, from whom be 
looked for patronage, had proved that they had the 
carcase of greatness, but wanted the soul ; they subscrib- 
ed for his poems, and looked on their generosity as * an 
alms could keep a god alive.* He turned his back on 
Edinburgh, and, from that time forward, scarcely count- 
ed that man his friend who spoke of titled persons in his 
presence. Whilst sailing on pleasure's sea, in a gilded 
barge, with perfumed and lordly company, he was, in the 
midst of his enjoyment, thrown roughly overboard, and 
had to swim to a barren shore, or sink for ever."— 
Allan Cunningham. 

** I never saw such another eye in a human head, 
though I have seen the most distinguished men in my 
time. No poet, with the exception of Shakspeare, ever 
possessed the power of exciting the most varied and dis- 
cordant emotions with such rapid transitions." — Sir 
Walter Scott. 

" But hundreds of his most familiar letters are per- 
fectly artless, though still most eloquent compositions. 
Simple we may not call them, so rich are they in fancy, 
so overflowing in feeling, and dashed off in every other 
paragraph virith the easy boldness of a great master, 
conscious of his strength even at times when, of all 
things in the world, he was least solicitous about display ; 
while some there are so solemn, so sacred, so religious, 
that he who can read them with an unstirred heart 
can have no trust, no hope, in the immortality of the 
soul." — Professor Wilson, 

"In conyenaiiQVi Burns was powerful, his conceptions 
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and expressions were of corresponding vigour, and on all 
subjects were as remote as possible from common-places. 
Though somewhat authoritative, it was in a way that 
gave little offence, and was readily imputed to his inex* 
perience of those modes of smoothing dissent and soften • 
ing assertion, which are important characteristics of po- 
lished manners." — Professor Walker, 

" The conversation of Burns was, in comparison with 
the formal and exterior circumstances of his education, 
perhaps even more wonderful than his poetry. He af- 
fected no soft airs and graceful motions of politeness, 
which might have ill accorded Tiith the rustic plainness 
of his native manners. Conscious superiority of mind 
taught him to associate with the great, the learned, and 
the gay, without being overawed into any such bashful- 
ness as might have made him confused in thought, or 
hesitating in elocution. I remember that the late Dr 
Robertson observed to me, that he had scarcely ever met 
with any man whose conversation discovered greater vi- 
gour and activity of mind than that of Bums." —-Heron, 

The success of Burns produced shoals of Scottish 
poetry, but, as it had scarcely any other recommenda- 
tion than a jingling of the same sounds in the termina- 
tion of its lines, it soon sank into merited oblivion. The 
productions, however, of two authors escaped this al- 
most universal shipwreck — those of Tannahill and Bod- 
ger. Of the first we have already expressed our opinion, 
and of the second, we only echo that of the public, when 
we say, that his claims to a highly distinguished place in 
the rank of Scottish bards are indisputable. We are 
far from considering him entitled to be placed on a foot- 
ing of equality with Burns, for ibitA. \& Vb^NA&KiCvai^H^^^^ 
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no Scottish poet can hope to enjoy ; but if Bums be re- 
moTed from the list of competitors, we know no bard that 
Scotland has produced, of whom it would not be expres- 
sing too flattering an opinion to say that he is superior to 
Alexander Rodger. 

His characters are not, like those of too many poets, 
distortions which "imitate humanity abominably," but 
transcripts from nature, neither elevated by their yirtues 
above, nor depressed by their follies or vices below, 
the ordinary standard. Without this fidelity of represen- 
tation no author can become permanently popular. The 
value of a picture consists not in the painting, how 
beautiful soever it may be, abstractly considered, nor 
in the elegance of its frame, but in the resemblance which 
it bears to the original. 

The pomp of power, the eclat of rank, the trappings 
of wealth, have no attractions for the muse of Bodger. 
His characters, like those of Burns and Tannahill, are 
selected from the humbler classes, and we know not 
whether to admire more the graphic accuracy with which 
he describes their innocent and tranquil fireside enjoy, 
ments, or the poetical beauties of the diction with which 
the pictures are embellished. 

There is not a more unequivocal symptom of genius 
than when the mine containing its treasures is easily 
worked. The productions of Rodger exhibit internal 
evidence that no laborious process is necessary to 
extract the poetic gold from the mine where it is depos- 
ited. His poetry is not forced up like water, which 
cannot be obtained without the operation of the pump, 
but issues freely as from a fountain, or flows without 
effort like a river from an inexhaustible source. 
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When his muse is employed on a subject susceptible 
of pleasantry, no poet displays it with more effect; and 
phlegmatic far beyond the ordinary degree must that 
reader be whose face is not " gathered up into a smile" 
at the sallies of exquisitely genuine and racy humour with 
which many of his compositions are seasoned. 

When he wields the weapon of sarcasm, which he 
neyer does but when its inflictions are merited, its hits 
are decisive, and woe be to those against whom the 
cutting keenness of its edge is directed. 

We shall conclude the aboye notice of a highly and 
deservedly popular poet by observing, that Mr Rodger, 
sometime ago, received from the inhabitants of Glasgow, 
where he resides, a splendid and substantial proof of the 
admiration with which he is regarded as a poet, and of 
the esteem in which he is held as a man. 

Bums, to the closing scene of whose life we shall now 
briefly advert, had for some months been afflicted with 
severe rheumatic pains in his limbs; sea-bathing was 
recommended, and, to try its effects, he went, about the 
end of June, 1796, to a place called the Brow, in Annan- 
dale. Mrs Riddle, one of his friends, who was then 
residing in the neighbourhood of that place, for the 
benefit of her health, invited him to dinner, and, as he 
was not able to walk, she sent her carriage for him. 
" I was struck," says she, ** with his appearance on 
entering the room; the stamp of death was impressed on 
bis features. His first words were, ' Well, madam, have 
you any commands for the other world ?* I replied, that 
it seemed a doubtful case which of us should be there 
soonest. He looked in my face with an air of great 
kindness, and expressed his ooucetiv aX ^^^vsv^tsv^ ^.^'^-t 
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with his usual sensibility. At table he ate little or noth- 
ing. I had seldom seen his mind greater or more collected. 
We parted about sunset, on the eyening of the 5th of 
July ; the next day I saw him again, and we parted to 
meet no more !" 

The sufferings which result from extreme poyerty, are 
perhaps the only ones which set at defiance the utmost 
fortitude and resignation of which human nature is 
capable; for what degree of philosophic, or even of 
christian virtue, can patiently endure the agonising 
pangs of starvation ? To such sufferings Burns, while 
sbking under a mortal disease, saw his family on the 
brink of being reduced, and how galling soever it might 
have been to a person of his proud and independent 
spirit to stoop to solicitation in their behalf, he was 
obliged, by imperative necessity, to have recourse to it 
in this trying situation. " He had," says one of his 
biographers, "no money in his pocket, and scarcely any 
food in his house." On the 7th of July he thus writes 
to Mr Cunningham : — '* I beg you to use your utmost 
interest, and that of all your friends, to move our 
Commissioners of Excise to gprant me my full salary. 
If they do not grant it, I must lay my account with an 
exit truly en poete. If I die not of disease, I must 
perish with hunger." With this request of the dying 
poet the Commissioners refused to comply. 

He had almost quarrelled with Thomson, to whose 
splendid collection of Scottish songs he had liberally 
contributed, for sending him five pounds in acknowledg- 
ment of his valuable services ; but being threatened with 
prosecution for the payment of a debt due to one William- 
SOB, a cJotbier in J>umfries, he wrote on the 12th of 
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Jaly to Thomson, saying, " After all my boasted inde- 
pendence, curst necessity compels me to implore you for 
fire pounds. A cruel haberdasher to whom I owe an 
account, taking it into his head that I am dying, has 
commenced a process, and will infallibly put me in jail. 
Do, for God's sake, send me that sum, and that by re- 
turn of post. Forgive me this earnestness ; but the hor- 
rors of a jail have made me half-distracted." It is 
scarcely necessary to say, that with this request Thorn 
son instantly complied. On the same day, be wrote as 
follows to his cousin James Bumess, of Montrose. " A 
rascal of a haberdasher believes that I am dying, and 
will infallibly put my emaciated body in jail. Will you 
be so good as accommodate me, and that by return of 
post, with ten pounds. O James 1 did you know the 
pride of my heart, you would feel doubly for me. Alas I 
I am not used to beg. O do not disappoint me — save 
me from the horrors of a jail." O tempora, O mores! 
Who could have imagined that poverty, in its most appal- 
ling form, would have been permitted to assail the dying 
bed of a poet universally admired, and who, a few years 
before, had seen almost all the wealth and learning of 
the metropolis fluttering around him. 

When Bums found himself at a short distance 
from ** the bourne whence no traveller returns," he be- 
came apprehensive of the attacks that might be levelled 
at his reputation, when no longer restrained by the dread 
of his resentment. ** I have often," he says in a letter to 
Erskine of Mar, "in blasting anticipation, listened to 
some future hackney scribbler with the heavy malice of 
stupidity exulting in his hireling paragraphs. * Burns, 
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notwithstanding the fanfaronade of independence to be 
found in his works, and after having been held forth to 
public view and to public estimation as a man of some 
genius, yet quite destitute of resources within himself to 
support his borrowed dignity, dwindled into a paltry ex. 
ciseman, and slunk out the rest of his insignificant exis- 
tence in the meanest of pursuits, and among the vilest of 
mankind.' — In your hands, sir, permit me to lodge my 
disavowal and defiance of the slanderous falsehood. 
Bums was a poor man by birth, and an exciseman by 
necessity, but I will say it — the sterling of his honest 
worth no poverty could debase, and his independent Bri- 
tish mind oppression might bend, but could not subdue." 
Bums at first experienced some slight benefit from 
sea-bathing, but it was the flickering of the light in the 
socket when about to expire, for in the course of a few 
days his disorder gained such additional strength, as 
made it evident that the most brilliant poetical luminary 
that had ever risen on the Caledonian horizon was on 
the eve of extinction. On the 14th of July he was seized 
with fever, and expressed an earnest wish to return homo. 
On the 18th he was conveyed to Dumfries in a spring- 
cart, from which, when ho alighted, he could scarcely 
support himself. When the news spread through the 
town that the poet's life was hastening to its close, a deep 
feeling of anxiety and sorrow, as if for some public ca- 
lamity, was manifested by all classes. " I was present," 
says Allan Cunningham, " and saw it. Wherever two 
or three were together, their talk was of Burns, and of 
him alone. All that he had done, and all that they had 
hoped he would accomplish, were talked of. I heard one 
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of a group inquire with much simplicity, * Who do you 
think will be our popt now?' " 

The important services which, at this period of Bums's 
history, a young lady, named Jessie Lewars, rendered to 
his family, when deserted by almost every other person, 
ought never to be forgotten by his admirers. The poet 
was on his deathbed — his wife was in daily expectation 
of confinement — there were four helpless children to be 
taken care of, and the attendance of a nurse which, in 
these circumstances, was so loudly called for, could not 
be obtained, because there was no money to purchase it. 
But this young lady, actuated solely by that melting 
compassion for friendless distress which is one of the 
brightest ornaments of her sex, entered, like a minister- 
ing angel, the desolated house of the poet, and dedicated 
herself to the cares of its superintendence with all the 
tenderness and anxiety of a mother. 

Though after Bums had returned from the Brow, his 
disorder was marked with those symptoms which usually 
announce the near approach of dissolution, it was not 
till the fourth day that the citadel of life yielded to the 
attacks of the last enemy. On that day, after swallow- 
ing with avidity a cordial, he started almost wholly up — 
sprung forward on the bed, and fell on his face. This 
convulsive effort dislodged the small remnant of life, for 
when his attendant went to replace him on the bod, it 
was discovered that the vital spark had fled. 

His interment took place on the 25th of July, and as 
he had belonged to the regiment of Dumfries Volunteers, 
it was conducted with what are called military honours, 
which, if intended to give eclat to a funeral, are very 
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much out of place, and if to render the scene impressive, 
are superfluous ; for what can enhance the natural solem« 
nity of death itself ? His remains were followed by many 
thousands, including all the respectable inhabitants of 
Dumfries and neighbourhood; and when the co£Bin was 
lowered into the earth, the tears of many attested the 
grief with which the final disappearance of Scotland's 
darling bard was beheld. It was a singular and affecting 
coincidence, that while the funeral procession of her hus- 
band was on its way to the cemetery, Mrs. Burns gave 
birth to a son, who shortly afterwards followed his father 
to the grave. 

The poet's remains are enclosed in a mausoleum, in 
the centre of which stands a marble monument, embody- 
ing that beautiful passage in the dedication of his poems 
to the gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt : — ** The poetic 
genius of my country found me as the prophetic bard 
Elijah did Elisha — at the plough ; and threw her inspir- 
ing mantle over me." It would scarcely be believed, 
were not the fact indubitable, that the inscription on this 
monument is expressed in Latin, and, consequently, not 
intelligible to one among a thousand. If to epitaphise 
the author of ** Tam O'Shanter," and the address to 
a '* Scots Haggis,*' in a dead language, was not the ne 
plus ultra of absurdity, we know not where to find it. 
It was 

** Enough to rouae the dead man into rage, 
And warm, with red resentment his wan cheek." 

Two other monuments have been erected to him ; one 
adorns the Doon, near the place of his birth, and the 
other, by the celebrated Flaxman, the Calton Hill of 
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Edinburgh. To these memorials of a nation's admira- 
tion yast nnmbers repair annually, like pilgrims to the 
shrines of celebrated saints, from all parts of the cdyilized 
world. The anniyersary of his birth is celebrated in the 
principal towns of the kingdom. His songs are sung 
on the banks of the Mississippi and the Ganges : several 
of oar most eminent poets have invoked the muse in his 
commendation. Statuary has embodied his principal 
characters, and painting illustrated his descriptions, and 
portions of the rafters of Alloway Kirk, to which his 
" Tam 0*Shanter*' has imparted a classical interest, are 
deemed precious relics by those who have had the good 
fortune to obtain them. 

Robert Burns was bom at Alloway on the 25th day 
of February, 1759, and died on the 22d of July, 1796. 

We cannot let slip the opportunity which the above 
account affords us, of cautioning our readers against pur- 
* chasing copies of Bums*s works till they have satisfied 
themselves that they are correct. We have seen many 
editions of them disfigured in almost every page with 
such g^oss blunders as not only deprived the finest pas- 
sages of their point and spirit, but rendered them abso- 
lutely nonsensical. This remark is applicable not only 
to the cheap editions, but to a number of the more showy 
and expensive ones ; and, we regret to say, may be ex- 
tended to the generality of popular publications. How 
a publisher who deteriorates the gold of Burns with an ad- 
mixture of such worthless dross can look the public in the 
face without shame, we cannot comprehend. Admitting 
that, to save expense, the correction of the press was con- 
fided to printers' devils, wc have wondered how even the 

X 
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dullest of that fraternity could suffer such glaring sole- 
cisms of seutimeut, grammar, and orthography, as we 
have frequently met with, to elude his discernment. Never 
purchase a copy of Burns without examining it, unless its 
accuracy be guaranteed by some editor of approved ca> 
pability. 



THE 

RAILWAY COMPANION 

TO GREENOCK. 



After leaving Paisley,* the Railway passes over a series 
of brick arches, at the termination of which, there is a 
very fine bridge across Underwood street. This bridge 
is what is technically called a skew bridge. It is built 
at an angle of 28^, being the sharpest angle at which a 
bridge has ever been attempted in masonry. The Rail- 
way then passes on retaining walls close by the race- 
course, through some gardens belonging to the town of 
Paisley. You are then carried through the lands of the 
Marquis of Abercom, Lord Douglas, and Wm. Maxwell 
Alexander, Esq., and cross the Black Cart water by a 
very handsome wooden bridge. At this point the foun- 
dation was found to be of soft mud for a great depth, 
and on this account it was not considered safe to attempt 
building a stone bridge; a wooden one was therefore 
adopted, which is found to answer the purpose ex- 
tremely well; it romuns perfectly steady as the trains 
pass over it. 

After crossing the Black Cart, you get into the lands 



* A notice ci Paidey, and a desofiption of the Railroad from Glas- 
gnir to that town, will be found in the preceding Railway Compa- 
nion f 10.11 Glaegow to Ayr. 
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of Blackstone, and in the immediate vicinity of the rail- 
way, on the south, is situated Blackstone house, the seat 
of William Napier, Esq. This gentleman succeeded his 
brother Alexander Napier, who was for several years 
Lieutenant Colonel of the 92d regpiment, and who fell 
while commanding that distinguished corps at the battle 
of Corunna. The mansion-house stands on the left bank 
of the Black Cart, about two miles north-west from 
Paisley, and is very pleasantly situated amidst sheltering 
woods.. 

The Hvlb then passes through the lands of Blackstone, 
until it reaches the river Gryffe, over which is a very hand- 
some wooden bridge adopted for the same reason as that 
assigned for the bridge of the same material already 
mentioned. This bridge has been found to answer equal- 
ly well as the former the purpose of its erection. You 
then get again into the lands of Lord Douglas, and pass 
over the turnpike road to Houstoun, where the Directors 
intend to build a station-house. Houstoun is a consi- 
derable village ; it is divided into two long streets, one on 
each side of the rivulet of Houstoun burn ; the houses 
generally two stories in height, are substantial and com- 
fortable ; the principal occupation of the inhabitants, who 
are sober and industrious, is the weaving of silk and cot- 
ton, and there is a considerable bleachfield, at which a 
good many hands are employed. You then get into Ful- 
wood moss, the property of Lord Douglas and Archi- 
bald Campbell, Esq., of Blythswood, whose house 
stands on the south bank of the Clyde, about six milei 
west from Glasgow. It was erected by the late proprie- 
tor from designs by Mr. Gillespie Graham, and complet- 
ed/n 1821, Itiaoflar^Q dimensions, and built of the 
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finest polished freestone. The east front presents a 
beautifnl specimen of the Ionic order, having an elegant 
portico of four columns, which support a pediment, in the 
tympanum of which the arms of the family are displayed. 
The prospect from this mansion. Pennant, the celebrated 
tourist, pronounces ** the most elegant and the softest of 
any in North Britain." The grounds are well wooded, and 
kept in excellent order. The late proprietor, who died 
in 1838, held for several years the offices of Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Convener of the County of Renfrew, and was 
Member of Parliament for the Glasgow district of 
burghs, under the former system of representation. 
Soon after his death, a numerous meeting of the noble- 
men and gentlemen of the county was held, at which 
resolutions were passed for transmitting to posterity 
** some lasting mark of the high and grateful sense which 
the county at large entertains of the public services and 
private worth of Mr. Campbell." In accordance with 
these resolutions a large sum was subscribed, and it has 
been determined that the monument shall be one com- 
bining some purpose of public utility with the demon- 
stration of respect for the memory of Mr. Campbell. 
How much is it to be wished, that all the monuments to 
departed worth had been erected on the principle adopt- 
ed on this occasion by the Renfrewshire gentlemen. 

From Fulwood moss you pass into Dargavel moss, the 
property of William Maxwell, Esq. Dargavel House 
was built in 1584 by Patrick Maxwell, if an inscription 
on a stone in the front wall bearing this date and his 
name, may be credited. This edifice is built in the 
French style, which Mary, whose tastes were all French, 
introduced into Scotland, and having undergone little 
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alteration, it may be considered as a specimen of the 
style of building which prevailed in Scotlaad at the time 
of its erection. Like most of the other dwellings of the 
Scottish aristocracy of that torbnlent period, it is built 
in the castellated form, having flanking towers, with 
loopholes for the discharge of musketry. The en- 
gineer experienced considerable difficulty in getting 
the Railway carried through Dargavel moss, but 
by skill and perseverance a firm foundatiou was at 
length secured. You then come into a deep cutting 
through Barranguy Hill, the property of Mr. Max- 
well. Over this hill, at its deepest place, is thrown a 
very handsome bridge of three arches. You then pass 
over a deep embankment, and get into the lands of 
Matthew Rodger, Esq. of Rossland; then passing 
through a deep cutting, you leave West Rossland house 
on the south. 

You then get into the hill of 

BISHOPTON, 

Where the work to be performed, was perhaps the most 
extraordinary of the kind in the world. The cutting 
was composed of the very hardest description of whin- 
stone rock, which was obliged to be cut a depth of 
sixty, and in several places of seventy feet, before the 
proper level could be obtained. You then pass through 
two tunnels, which are each about 300 yards long, with 
an open cutting or ** eye** between them. This eye 
is 100 yards long, al^out 40 feet wide, and 70 feet 
deep. You then pass for a considerable distance 
through the west side of the ridge, which is about 
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60 feet deep. This Herculean undertaking has been . 
executed in an ahnost incredibly short space of time, 
having been completed in about two years, which 
reflects rery great credit on the talents and energy of 
the engineer by whom it was superintended. On getting 
clear of this formidable ridge, you leave the old house of 
Bishopton, on the south, perched among rocks and trees, 
like an eagle's nest. This house, it is understood, was 
in former times the residence of the Bishop of Glasgow, 
and from this circumstance it is highly probable that its 
name was derived. Bishopton is a scattered village, 
whose inhabitants are for the most part employed in 
agricultural occupations. All the land here, from West 
Rossland house to West Ferry, belongs to Lord Blantyre. 
The family of which this nobleman is the representa* 
tive, is traceable to a royal origin, having descended 
from the unfortunate line of the Stuarts. The lands of 
which Lord Blantyre is the proprietor, are still called 
the Barony of Erskine, from the name of their original 
proprietor. These lands lie on the south bank of the 
Clyde, about ten miles below Glasgow. Erskine House, 
the seat of his Lordship, is a modem mansion in the Eliza- 
bethan style, and is seen to great advantage from the 
eminence on which it stands. It was designed by the 
celebrated Sir Robert Smirke, and is one of the most 
magnificent edifices in Renfrewshire. Its extent in front 
is 185 feet, exclusive of the kitchen department. It has 
upwards of 75 apartments. The picture gallery, which 
contains a goodly number of the choicest productions of 
art, is 1 18 feet in length, and when the folding doors by 
which the vestibule, hall, and gallery are separated from 
each other, are removed, an extent of not less than 196 
feet presents itself to Iho YfOnAerVft^ ?»^^\.^^x, ''^^^^ 
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house, from its elerated position, commands an extensire 
yiew of the beautifal scenery amidst which it is situated ; 
and in the rery tastefully laid out pleasure-grounds 
there is a handsome obelisk, which was erected by the 
noblemen and gentlemen of the county in testimony of 
their respect for the late Lord Blantyre. This noble- 
man, who had braved unhurt the dangers of many a 
bloody battle during the late war, met with an untime- 
ly and accidental death in Brussels, in September, 1830. 
He was succeeded by his son Charles, now Lord Blan- 
tyre, who was a lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards, but 
who, we understand, has retired from the service, and 
now devotes himself to the superintendence and improve- 
ment of his estate. 

Passing through this nobleman's lands, across the Gree- 
nock turnpike road, the line passes along a very deep em- 
embankment, entirely formed of broken rock taken from 
the neighbouring hill. The parliamentary line was 
carried into the sea at this point ; but the engineer has 
altered it in such a manner as to dinuuish the quantity 
of matter in the embankment nearly one-half, and, 
consequently, lessened in the same proportion the 
labour of executing it. To the north of the line is 
West Ferry house, from which point the Directors 
have it in contemplation to make a pier into the river to 
low water-mark, and establish a ferry to Dumbarton, 
with the view of attracting to their line the immense 
traffic from the valley of the Leven. 

DUMBARTON 

Is a royal burgh, and the capital of a county, but 
presents Jittle calculated to gratify the curiosity of 
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a stranger. The principal street, which runs north 
and south, contains a good many houses and shops 
of a respectable appearance ; but, generally speaking, 
the town has been irregularly laid out. In those addi- 
tions, however, which have recently been made to it, the 
style of building displays the improving taste of the pre- 
sent age. Some years ago, a new jail and public offices 
were erected, of which it stood much in need. Crown and 
plate glass and bottles are manufactured here to a large 
extent, and the quality of the glass is not surpassed by 
that of any produced in Britain. The works give em- 
ployment to about 300 men, consume yearly about 15,000 
tons of coals, and pay from £40,000 to £50,000 of ex- 
cise duties annually. The shipping, which in 1692 con- 
sisted of only a single bark of twenty-four tons, amount- 
ed in 1791 to 2000 tons, and since that period has con- 
siderably increased. 

But, though Dumbarton had been much more insigni- 
ficant than it is, the fortress in its vicinity, which has 
been the theatre of some of the most interesting exploits 
recorded in Scottish history, would have stamped an im- 
portance on it. This castle, built upon an insulated rock 
which rises 650 feet above the level ofthe sea, and which, in 
days of yore, frowned defiance on the enemies of Scot- 
land, is perhaps the most striking and picturesque object 
to be met with on the Clyde. Our limits will only per- 
mit us to glance at a few particulars connected with the 
history of this fortress. During those disputes which 
took place between Mary and the confederated lords, 
after the death of her husband, Henry Darnley, this 
castle was held for her by Lord Fleming, who was then 
its governor. But when her friends were conveying her 
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to it, they were intercepted and signally defeated by the 
Regent Murray. Lord Fleming, however, kept posses- 
sion of the castle in her name for three years after this 
defeat, when it was taken by Captain Thomas Crawford 
of JordanhilL He marched from Glasgow one evening 
with a few followers of nndannted courage, and reached 
about midnight the foot of the rock. Crawford and a 
soldier, who had deserted from the garrison, climbed to 
a ledge of the rock, and made fast a ladder to a tree* 
The party by this ladder reached their leader, when it 
was again made fast for the higher ascent which had yet 
to be made. But in this stage of the perilous undertak- 
ing, a circumstance occurred which threatened its frns- 
toation. One of the foremost men, either overpowered 
by fear or some sudden indisposition, made a dead halt on 
the ladder, to which he clung in a motionless and appar* 
ently lifeless state. The ascent of his companions was 
thus rendered quite impracticable. Humanity pleaded 
against his being thrown from the ladder, and if this 
cruel expedient had been adopted, the noise of his fall 
might have alarmed the garrison, and endangered the 
lives of the assailants. The sagacity of the leader sug. 
gested a contrivance, by which this formidable obstacle 
was soon got rid of. He ordered the soldier to be made 
fast to the ladder, and then causing it to be reversed, the 
rest of the soldiers ascended in safety to the wall of the 
castle. A sentinel, who observed them, g^ve the alarm, 
but he was immediately knocked down, after which the 
assailants rushed into the castle, and soon made them, 
selves masters of the cannon, vnth which they opened a 
fire on the besieged. The officers and soldiers of the 
garrison, startled from their sleep by the noise, were 
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thrown into such a state of alarm and confusion by so 
sudden and unexpected an attack, that they scarcely 
made a show of resistance, but sought their safety by 
submission or flight. On the side of the assailants not 
a man was lost, and for this gallant achievement the 
Regent rewarded Captain Crawford with an annual pen- 
sion of X200. 

In the troublesome times of Charles I. this fortress 
fell into the hands of the Covenanters. Sir William 
Stewart, the Captain of the castle, having gone to the 
church of Dumbarton with a part of the garrison, on 
Sunday, the 24th of March, 1639, John Semple, the 
Provost of the town, with a body of armed Covenanters, 
took Stewart and his soldiers prisoners. They threaten* 
ed Stewart with death, unless he communicated to them 
the countersign of the castle, which he having done, 
they obtained admission into it, and compelled those who 
had been left in it, to surrender it on the following morn- 
ing. 

In the armoury of this fortress there is a very large 
double-handed sword, which few men of the present day 
would be able to wield. It is double-edged, and five 
feet long, but is reported to have lost nine inches of its 
original leng^. If tradition may be credited, this will 
be regarded by Scotchmen as a very interesting relic, as 
it is said to be the identical sword which belonged to the 
illustrious Wallace, with which he so bravely defended 
the liberties of his country. This supposition receives 
countenance from the fact, that Wallace, after having 
been betrayed into the hands of the English, was carried 
to Dumbarton Castle, where, it is not improbable, that 
his sword would be left when its master was sent to Ed- 
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ward, King of England, to undergo the barbarous death, 
or rather legal murder, idiich that monarch caused to* 
be inflicted upon him. Until within these five years, this 
sword having been carelessly kept, was covered with 
rust, but having been sent to the Tower of London, it 
was cleaned and repaired, and afterwards returned as a 
precious relic to the Castle of Dumbarton. 

In a small state prison near the barracks, one of Bo- 
naparte's officers, General Simon, was confined for two 
years. The General having formerly been taken pris- 
oner, was permitted to go at large on his parole of honour, 
but he violated his parole, and escaped to France. Being 
sometime afterwards retaken, he was shut up in this 
prison, where he remained till liberated by the return of 
peace. The population of Dumbarton in 1831 was 
4108. 

The line uow crosses the Houstoun road, and passes 
for a short distance through the lands of General Dar. 
roch. It then gets into the Eastbank property, which for- 
merly belonged to the Ladies Semple, and was purchased 
by the Company, who afterwards sold it to Mr. J. D. 
Bannatyne, Glasgow. The line then returns to the lands 
of Drums, passing over a slight embankment, then 
through a deep whinstone cutting, whence it emerges in- 
to the lands of Finlayston. In the immediate vicinity of 
the line on the south stands Finlayston house, on a ris- 
ing ground. It is a large and magnificent edifice, and was 
formerly for a long period the principal seat of the Earls 
of Glencaim, from whom it descended to William C. C. 
Graham, Esq., of Gartmore, the representative of that 
noble family, and is now, with the lands pertaining to iti 
in possession of K. C. Bontine, Esq, 
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The line now winds along between the turnpike road 
and the river, passing through the lands of Broadfield, 
the property of S. H. Somerville, Esq., whose mansion 
stands on a rising ground about half a mile to the south 
of the Railway. Continuing its course along the bank of 
the river, the line crosses a small bay by a very hand- 
some viaduct of fourteen arches, whence it passes through 
the gardens of Newark Castle, a fine old ruin, in the 
EUzabethaa style. Here the line comes into unmediate 
contact with Port-Glasgow, and crosses Robert Street, 
Bans BraOf Chapel Lane, Balfour Street, William Street, 
Mary Street, and Devil's Glen Avenue. 

PORT-GLASGOW 

Cannot boast great antiquity. In 1668, the Town Coun- 
cil of Glasgow purchased from Sir Patrick Maxwell a 
piece of ground, with the right of forming a harbour on 
the bay of Newark ; and on the 27th of January, in that 
year, they resolved that " ane pier or harbour with some 
houses and dykes be buildit with the best conveniencie, 
with what farder sail be fund necessar to be done upon 
the grund now bought by the towne fra the laird of 
Newark, and that upon the towne*s public ohargeis, and 
that the haUl benefeit and commoditie (which) can be 
made thairby, redownd to the towno's use." To this re- 
solution of the Glasgow authorities, the existence of 
Port-Glasgow may be attributed. For nearly half a cen- 
tury, however, the town acquired little importance, but 
in 1710 it became the principal custom-house port on the 
Clyde, and for a time maintained a successful rival ship 

K 
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with the neighbouring port of Greenock. It obtained 
the priTileges of a bnrgh of barony in 1775, by act of 
Parliament, and by the late Borough Reform Act it was 
united with Rutherglen, Dumbarton, and Renfrew, in 
electing a member of Parliament. 

It possesses two commodious and well-sheltered har- 
bours, and it was here that the first dry or graving dock 
in Scotland was constructed. The bay of Newark was 
some years ago conrerted into a large dock, where the 
largest merchant>vessels may float in safety at all times 
of the tide. In the year 1834 there arrired in the port : — 





Ships. 


Tons. 


From West Indies, 


26 


6,934 


East Indies, 


3 


1,040 


British North America, 


36 


17,317 


United States, 


6 


1,857 


Mediterranean, 


11 

82 


1,545 


Total, . - - . 


28,693 



During the same year the export trade amounted as 
follows : — 



To West Indies, 
East Indies, 
British North America, 
United States, 
Mediterranean, 



Total, 



Ships. 


Tons. 


29 


7,522 


12 


3,952 


30 


14,820 


4 


1,201 


11 


1,585 


S6 


28,530 




Of tbe oiWnl to which Nc 
ported, tho following will gii 

Id 1625 it amoimtad to - - ■ 19,650 
1829, -----.' 18,620 

1834, 27,975 

Shipbuilding la carried on ia Port-Glasgoir to a con- 
siderable extent, nod ia the eonstrnction of steam-ves- 
seU, of which it has produced a great nionbar, the supe- 
riority of its workmanabip ia univeraall J acknowledged. 
In the inaaofBatDTO of ropes and eajicloth, and in tlie 
fining of sngar. a conaldarabte proportion of i 
tioa it employed. 

There are three places of public worahip, 
exoellent parish church, built in 13-23, towai'da tbe 
penee of ereoting which, tbe weoltbier inhabitants tibc 
ly contributed ; a chapel of ease ; and a chorah in 
nection with the Associate Synod. 

Tbe Town House is creditable to tho liboralltj 
^asCe of its projeotorB, and may lie with cdiGces sppro- 
iriated to the same purpose ia several towns of greator 
pretonaion and extent. It is adorned wllb a neat por- 
tico, aad sormonnted with aa elegant spire. 

lie town, from the regularity of its streets, and tho 
nearly eqnol siie of its houses, which are mostly white- 
washed, has a handsome appearance, and the well-wood- 
d hill, intersected with romantic glens, al the bottom of 
which it stands, and by which it is sheltered, together 
iritb Ifae well cultivated gardens that Ue along the bank 
of the river, present a pleasing and picttjresqae appear- 




itiquity connected with Port Glasgow, 
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the Baron; ot Newark, irhich, at a rdmotQ period be-, 
longed to the famil; of Deimiatiiiin, and, after baring 
experienced a more than ordinary share of Cbo^ie floctaa- 
tions of poaeessorghip to which property Is liable, is nt ff 
in the' posaeaaion of Sir Michael Shaw Stewart. On part 
ot this birony Port-Glasgow is bnilt, The caatle of 
Newark stnada on an eminenite which projects into the 
riTBT, and commandtl an OKtensi*o view of the sarround- 
iog connlrj. It appears to hare combined with the con- 
TBulencea of n dwelling, the capabilitiea of a fortresi to 
protect the iamates from those aaddeii and barhtirous 
atlaakf which wero frequently made by one baron upon 
another, during the turbnlent aod lawless periods of our 
history. Some fragments of the wall with whieh the 
ttructure was originally surrounded are still to bo seen, 
A portion of thia onoe splendid mansion is now iohabitetl 
by tradesmen's families, aad on part of a walled garden 
on its Booth aide, encroaohinentB haie been made by the 
Glasgow and Greenocit Itulway. 

The population, which in 1700 was only 400, bad 
amounted in 1B35 to 60IB. 

Od learing Port- Glasgow, the line passes again through 
the property of Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, then tJn-ough 
some very fine gardons, aad after trarersing a slight 
cutting, runs along a oonaldurable embankment, on lear. 
ing which a deep excavation occnrs, on Cartebum hill. 
On leaving this hill the line passes a very extensive foun* 
dry, belonging to Messrs Caird & Co. This establish- 
ment has long been celebrated for the manufacture of 
laarine engines. 

You are now in the immediate vicinity of Greenook, 
and after croasing Arthur Streot by a very floe skew 
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brldg^' Stcmus Street, Cai'ts-hurn Sti'oct, East Stewarl 
Street, SI. Andrew Street, and Ddingburn Street, over 
wliicL U placed a lino bridge of live arches, you rcacb 
your dcstiaation at (he 



GREENOCK STATION-HOUSE, 



And the belching Salamander, to whose kboriaus 
tions you are indebted for the speed with which your 
journey has been acoomplishod, enjoys a short interval 
of repose. 

10 atatioD-houso stands opposite Cathcart Street- 
Its front, including the gate, occupies a spaco of a huii' 
drod feet, and its extent behind, forty feet. The front 
consists of a centre, formed by a elightly projecting por- 
!o often Corinthian pitasterg with beautifully carved 
capitals which support au entablature and two slightly 
receding wings with pilasters at each end. On tbc up- 
per part of the cornice is a rnisod blocking course, with 
a lofty balustrade and piers over each pilaster. The en- 
trance is by (ho oentro of tho portico up a (liglit of steps 
a the cloTaled ground floor. Tho building is separated 
Irom the street by on elegant stone balustrade, on the 
pedestals of which b raised a sorica of beautifully bronzed 
liimpi. On each side of the building there isahoodsotnc 
c archway butting against the balustrade at each 
On one side of (ho archway is to be laid a line of 
I roils from the Depot to the doeVs aod wharfs for the 
convoyaueo of goods, and by the other archway tbe pas- 
Ecngors nre to retire by the stair which descends Trom 
the Railway. The ground- Door is occupied by the book- 
g-oflicc, pjreel-rooia, and hauackec^cr' 






m tbe upper-Boor, wliloh it 
are ptowd tho DirePtorf 
and ptisiengera' waitiag- 




GREENOCK. 

Ot the imporlaTice to nhich Scotland has risol a 
commerdal countrj, Greenock affords t 

In the conrse of little more thaa a century, ibe 
has adTanced from a paltry Sehing Tillage, consisting of 
a few thatched cottages, to the ^st sea-port of Scotland. 
Better harbour acpommodationB, with all the necosaary 
appurtenances of sheda and warehouses than she pos. 
wiU perhaps no where else be found. Her enter- 
prising (dtiEGns have spared no expense in obtaining for 
her port those adfontages whioh have rused it to its 
merited pre-eminence i BJid in eyerjport of the world to 
rhich British commerce has extended, her Tcsscis will 
be found. In proof of the aftonishiiig increase of her 
trade, it may be mentioned that, in 1728, )iur oustom- 
house dues were only £15,231] andb 1837, they smonut- 
I to £380,703. 

In ship-building— the mannTacture of rapes and ii^. 
eloth — refining of sugar — making silk, felt, and straw 
hats — pottery wara — flint glass— steam engines and 
ohnin oables — a great deal of business is done. 

In -what may be termed tbe old town, the streets, like 
ose in the older portions of most other Scottish ti 
j/rrtg-u/ar and narrow; for, in laying out their townf. 



cut Bnoestors were great economisca of space ; but t-i 
Htraets that have beeo formed at a coaiparatiTely re- 
it period, and whirL coiistituto that part of the town 
irbere the higher classes reside, aa ample breadth has 
ID girert. The land behind Oreeaock rises into bills 
eboat 800 Teet bigb, and from theao, an admirer of the 
beantiea of nature will onjoj cne of the finest prospocta 
'which the magnificent scener j of Scotland aflbrda. Dun- 
barton Castle, BO intereatiog trora its oonnexioD witb the 
'warUke and chiTalric periods of Scottish bialor}', will 
it his eja OQ the east; on the north " Uie loFt; Ben 
Lomond," on the west the Argyleshire mountaLDS, 
a the south, the solitary grandeur of the Crag of 
Ailsa. And should ho direct his Tiew to the spadons 
baj of Greenock, and see, as will probably be the 
je vessels returning from distant ravages, and 
others preparing to set out on them, be nill, perhapa, 
wondei' why so maoy men ara found nilling to encounter 
the difficulties and dangers with 'n'liicli a soa-faring lifo 
is attended. 

istom-hoDsc, which includes accommodation for 
io department. Is aa elegant stnictnre in the 
Grecian style; It cost £^0,000, and ia conrcnipntlj situ- 
Ktcd in the centre of the quay. The tontijic hotel was 
creeled in 1801 ; it consists of one large hall, and many 
■mailer apartments. It Is a substantial cdiflce, and cost 
JIO.OOO. The exchange buildings, which remain two 
i large assecobly rooms, and a Taricty of other accommu- 
\, WM completed in 18 U, at nn expense of £7000. 
Behind the cichaiigc stands tbe llicatre, a small but neat 
edifice, built by the late Stephen Kurablo. Tlic town 
»Wg -tte BM^wtfato* aiwwbteftH iwti«?t'*t-ft 



finiflliwR^^ 
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mlnUtinvd, was planned by James Watt, anil Goialie 
1776. Tba jail, nhich serves also for a bridewell, was 
built in ISIO ; it ia a castellated building, standB in aa 
npea and airy situation, an-d is surrouaded with a pretty 
bigb wall. TbecoSee-raoQi, erected in 1830, cost nearly 
£2,500; itis well supplied with newspapers, and other pe- 
riodical publications, and strangers are admitted tu it with- 
t subscription, onintroduotion. In 180Q, an infirmary 
IS erected- This aaefiil institution owes its existence 
and support to the liberality of the inhabitaDts. There 
re twenty-two places of worship belonging tothoTarious 
denomiDations into which the christian world is dinded. 
It is still, iioweier, alleged, that the supply of reUgious 
instnictioii ia not adequate to the wants of the popular 

Id Qreeoock, as in almost all other towns and Tillages 
of Scotland, the means of education are abundantly sap- 
plied. Nor are those children the poverty of whose pa- 

.s renders tbem unable to bestow this adiaatage on 
them neglected. For thoni, an ample supply of teaching 
,a provided by the liberality of the wealthier inhabitaots. 
About sorcnty years ago, a curious instance occur- 
red of Ibo contempt in which polite literature was held by 
tho Greenock anthorilios. A person named John Wil- 

was appointed master of the grammar school, but 

as found out that he bad been guilty of publishing a 
poom, called "Clyde." When this discovery was made, 

was told by the magistrates and ministers — for, 
strange as it may scom, with the oarrow prejudices of 
the former, the latter wcro infected— that he would not 

lennilled to retain tbc oSico into which he bad been 
iflil.ljled unless he abaadancd " tho profane and unpro. 



fitabis art arpaem-maJiiDg." To this mortiFying coodi* 
tloD, Wilson, who could oat live npon poelrj, was oblig- 
ed to submit i but, being fired with the lore of fame, 

- That tost infiraiitj of nubls mlndB," 

he threiF loan; a. wistful took at hi9 forbiddsn lyre, and 
deeply lamontod the cruel aecessit; which intBrdietcd 
the gratification of his darling paBsion. In a letter to 
snn Qeorge, who waa attending the tJnivHrslty of 
Glasgow, dated January 21, 1799, he «iy9 — "I once 
tbought to live by the breath of fame ; bat how misera- 
bly was I disappointed, when, instead of haying mj per- 
formancQ applauded in crowded theatres, and being ca- 
reiised by the great— for what will not a poetaalep in 

ialoxieating delirium of possession dreatn? — I was 
condemned to bawl myself to hoarseness to wayward 
brats, to cnllirate sand, aad wash Ethiopians for all the 
dreary days of an obsonre life, the contempt of shop- 
keepers and brutish skippers." TLb " Clyde," an eicc!- 
lent poem, was republished in Edinburgh, and cunliiined 

Bsterly biographical sket-ch of the author, from the 
pen of Dr Leyden. 

00 country of the world is the desire for that in- 
Itruction and amosemeat which hooks alTord so gBueral' 
ly prevalent as in Scotland. The great dimiaDtlon which 
of late years has taken place in the price of books, has 
placed the luxury of reading within tha reach of crtry 
class, except the very poorest one, of our population. In 
the march of intellect Oreenock has not lagged behind. 
The public subscriptioa library, instituted in 1763, Don< 
tains upwards of 10,000 volumes-, the mechanics' li- 
brary consists of 1200 volumes, and there are many 
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□thor public rsodiug-rooms in tlic town. Tiiere am ta 
extuasire Kledioal Library imd a Museum, belonging; to 
the Medico-Cliirurgical Asaociation, established in 18IS, 
consiiitiDg of medico] proctttioners in tbe town and 
Qflighbonrhood. Thara are tbroB obserratories, one bo- 
lon^Dg to the town, another to Mr Heron, coctaiaing an 
astronomical clock of a very ingenious oonstructioB, nnd 
another to Air Clark, natchmaker. 

Greenock has not produced man; great men : but 
amioiig the celebrated characters to whom it has had the 
honour of giving birth, the first place is unquestionably 
3 James Watt, irlio, with the ateam-ongine, has 
performed the mariels fabnlouslj ascribed by Virgil to 
^olua — created a power which controls the elements, 
and makes the winds and the seas obey him — whose dis- 
cs in mechanical science haie conatituted an epoch 
in the annaia of the world, and produced each important, 
-apread, and inoalmilably Taluable adiaatagea to 
maukind, aa hare entitled him to their eternal gratitude 
and admiration. It often happens that the hoy ia not 
only in his corporeal form, but also in the lineaments 
of hia mind the mioiataro of tbe man. In tbe child, 
hood of this extraordinary geaiua the dawninga of 
thoae great talents appeared, from which such splendid 
results ware destined te emanate. Yoong Watt was 
obserTed by a gentleman who had calied upon his 
father, at work open the marble hearth with a piece 
of coloured ohaik. " Mr Watt," said he, " you 
ought to send that boy to a public school, aud not allow 
trifle away hia time at home." " Look bow my 
child ia employed, before you condemn bim," replied the 
Tbe gentleman thou took n nearer view of tbe 



haartfa, and as.vi that a uumlier of matlieiiiatieal lines and 
eiroics were drnwu on it. This induced him to put ra- 
rioiu questions to the child, who surprised him with the 
intelligence which his answers displajed. It wiu found 
that what be had token for a frivolous amoscment was an 
attempt at the solutioa of a gaometrical problem. When 
his nnnt, Mrs Muirhead, was one evening sitting with 
her joung nephew at tiie tea table, she said, " James, I 
neroF saw suoh an idle boy t Take a book, or employ 
yourself nscfnily. For tlie last half hour you have not 
spoken a word, but taken off the lid of that kettle and 
put it on again, iiolding now a onp, and now a bilver 
spoon, oyer the steom, watching how it rises from the 
spout, and catching and counting the drops of water 
formed by condensation." Never was areprimand more 
unmerited than this, for the young engineer, instead of 
idling away his time, wa« trying on a suiall scale what 
that power could accomplish, with which he arterwards 
produeed sncb alopendous effects, 

James Watt was lorn in Qreenotk, on the 19th day 
of January, in the year 1736. His groat-grandfather 
was a Farmer in the county of Aberdeen, and fell iu one 
of Montrose's battles. ICa property was confiscated by 
the goTcmment. He tefl a boo named Thomas, who 
was taken core of by some distant relations, and at last 
settled in Greenock, where ho taught malhomatics and 
the elements of naTigalion. He resided in the hnrgh of 
barony of CrawfordVDjke, ui which he held for sereral 
years the office of chief magistrate, and died in 1 734, at 
the advanced age of ninety<two years. Thomas Watt 
had t»D sons. The elder, John, followed in Glasgow the 
occupation of his father, and the younger, Jai 
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many years councillor, treasurer, and bailie of GreenodE. 
He was a builder and merchant, and furnished the in- 
struments necessary for naWg^tion. This indiyidua], 
who died in 1782, at the age of eighty-foor, was 
the father of the illustrious engineer. James Watt, 
who was in infancy a Tery delicate child, receired his 
first instruction in reading from his mother, whose 
family name was Muirhead; his father taught him 
writing and arithmetic, and the grammar-school of Gree- 
nock had the honour of receiying him as a pupil. But 
his infirm state of health rendered his attendance on 
school very irregular, and confined him for a good part 
of his time to his chamber. Here, however, he was not 
idle, but eagerly availed himself of every opp<»rtunity for 
acquiring knowledge, which his indisposition permitted 
him to enjoy. The truth is, Mr Watt received far more 
instruction from himself, or by bis own unassisted efforts, 
than from his teachers ; and this will be found to be the 
case with every man who rises to eminence in science or 
literature. 

With his talents for profound calculation, Mr Watt 
combined those which delight the social circle. Of the 
interest with which he could invest an anecdote or a 
tale, a curious account is given in a letter to his mother 
from one of her friends with whom Watt, not yet four- 
teen years of age, had for some time resided, — " You 
must take your son James home, I cannot stand the de- 
gree of excitement he keeps me in ; I am worn out for 
want of sleep. Every evening before ten o'clock, our 
usual time of retiring to rest, he contrives to engage me 
in conversation, then begins some striking tale, and 
whothor humorous or pathetic, the interest is so over- 
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pMrerine:, thai Ihe ftniilj all Iktcn to him niih breath- 
less attsDtion, and hour after hoar atrikea nnhaeiled." 

In the jear 1757, we find Mr Watt settled in Glas- 
gaw, as a makeF of matheniatical iniitnmieDta. BnC 
from some of site curporatioas, who lookod en him aa an 
intruder on their privilegos, he met with such strong op- 
podilion as might hare obliged him to discontinue his 
business, had he not been taken uuder the prutectiog 
wing of the university, nhich gave him a shop witbiu its 
own precincts, and conferred au him the title of mathe- 
matical instrument maker to the niuTersil;. The pro- 
fBssora, to whose geaerouB eiertioas joung Watt was 
chletl; indebted for this seasonable aot of patronage, 
were Adam Smith, author of " the Wealth of Nations :" 
Dr Blaak, one of tho Rrst chemists of the sightcenth cen- 
turj ; Robert Sinuon, the celebrated restorer of EnetJd ; 
and Dr Dick, professor of Hatural Philosophy. 

It soon appeared that Watt had other claima la re- 
ipect besides those which he derived from his ingeniutj 
as a mathematical instrument maker. His shop became 
a kind of academy, whither professors aod students re- 
sorted to discuss tho most difficult questions of ut, BCi- 
p-nce, and Utoratnre. Professor Robison, after being in- 
troduced to him by Drs. Sirason, Dick, and Moore, says 
. — " I saw a worlcman, and expected no more ; bat was 
surprised to liud a plulosopher as young as myielf, luid 
always ready to instruct mc. I had the vanily to think 
myself a pretty good proGcient in my faronrite itudy, 
and was rather mortified at finding Mr Watt so mwll 
my aaperior." 

It is the prerogative of genius to triumph 01 
cultios insnperabtc to ordiiiiOry minds , and, lilte al 



men of gres( and orijj;iii!Ll powers, Wntl delighted Uf 
grapple with difficuU EnbjeBta> Though so iaBfia^ble to 
tlie oharms of music Ihat ho coold not distlagmsh one 
nota from another, bo built nn orgim, into the meahani- 
I cal detula of which ho introduced a rorictj of intportant 
iffiproTementa. Tliis bold Eflbrt was rewarded with 
complete Euccess. Profegsional muiiicians were delight- 
ed with the poners of harmony which tho instrument dia. 

Out oatonishment at the effects produced lij the 
power to which Watt gave birth, or whiob, at least, bo 
improved and perfeoted, is iQcreased when we consider 
npOQ what au ewmomioal principle its operations nre 
performed. If the man who canacs an ear of com to 
spring up where none grew before, should be considered 
a benefactor to majikind, how strong must the claims 
of that man be to the gratitude of his epeeies, who has 
taught them to extract from, a hushct of coal an amount 
of labour equal to what twentj men, working ten hours 
a da;, would perform ? In the coal districts a bushel of 
coal can often be got for less than niaepeQce; from 
which it follows, that by the process discovered by Watt, 
ten hours' hard labour of a man can be performed at the 
prodigiously low rate of less than a halfpenny. Through- 
out England and Scotland, the number of Watt's ma- 
chines ma;, without ciaggeration, be computed at twenty 
thonaand. By these mBchiDea the work of a laillioa of 
horses, or of six or ciglit millions of mon is performed, 
by which an annual saving of from £24,000,001) to 
jE3O,0O0,Oa0 storlmg is efTected. Nor ought we to omit 
observing, that these six or eight millions of libomrers 
whom Watt has created, are the most sober and steadi/ 



labonreFs In the kiogdom, and though working at tbe 
low rate of one balf^un; perdaj, not a murmur of dis- 
contentment with their lot o-acupcs their lips. Lord Li- 
verpool declared that " Watt's improvements had in. 
creaaed to an iaoalculable degree the resources or his 
country, and even thuse of tbe irholo world ; " and it was 
tho opinion of Mr Huskissoa, that " nithoat the iuTen- 
tions of Watt, tho Britjsh nation couM never have sus- 
tained the enormooa oipense of its last war with Franoe." 
With his vast superiarity of talent, this illustrious 
engineer united the most eatimabte qualities of the heart. 
He engaged the e«teero and olTeolion of those who were 
favoured with bis personal acqaaintanoe by bis amiable 
caodonr, scmpulDns integrity, ardent beneTolenuo. and 
tho chi!d-like siinplifitf of bis manners. Sir Walter 
Soott in the preface to " The Monastery," speaks ofbim 
in (he following terms : — 
" This potoutoommonder of the elements — thisabridger 
of time and space — this mag;ictan whoso cloudy machinery 
has produced a change in the world, the efloots of which, 
entraordinaryasthoyoro, are perhaps only beginning to be 
fult, — was not only the most profound man of goieucc. 
the most succeasful combiner of powers, and calculator 
of Dumbers ns adapted to practical porpoBcs — was not 
only one of the most geuerallj weU-iaformod, but one of 
tho kindest and best of human beings." 

Mr. Watt, wllhont any diminution of bis mental fl 
cullies, lived opwards of eighty-two years, 
took place on tho 25tb of Angust, 1B19. j 
terred in the burying grooad of tbe parish churoh of 
Handswortli. near Birmingliani, in Stollbrdahirc. His 
icn, Sir, Jomci Walt, has etci:Ud a. ivWvSii& ^ 
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monument to his father, in the centre of which there is 
a marble statue bj Chantrey, which exhibits an admir- 
able representation of the noble features of the original. 
Other four statues have been erected to him, one in the 
universitj of Glasgow, one in Greenock, one in George's 
Square, Glasgow, and one in Westminster Abbey. This 
last is considered the chef-d^auvre of Chantrey, and is 
adorned with an elegant inscription,* which will be 
found below, from the pen of Lord Brougham. 

We shall conclude our notice of the illustrious me- 
chanist, who has emancipated mankind from dependence 
on the most unsteady of natural causes — atmospheric 
influence — ^with the following eloquent passage from M. 
Arago's Biographical Memoir of James Watt. 

" With the help of a few bushels of coals men will 



* Not to perpetuate a name, 
whioh must endure while the peaceful arts flourish, 

but to show, 

that mankind have learnt to honour those 

who best deserve their gratitude 

Ths Kino, 

his Ministers, and many of the Nobles, 

and Oommooers of the Realm, 

raised this Monument to 

JAMES WATT, 

who, directing the force of an original genius, 

early exercised In philosophical research 

to the improTemmt of 

ThB STBAM ElfOINK, 

enlarged the resources of his country, 

increased the power of man, 

and rose to an eminent place 

among the illustrious followers of Science, 

and the real benefactors of the world. 

Bom at Qreenock uoccxxxvi. 

Died at Ileathflold, in Btaffordahlte, Miicw>v\x. 



thd elemcnta, and will make light of 
contrftry winds, and eren Btorms. Transport wUl be- 
conio much more rapid — the time of the arrival of the 
Bl^am-veasel, will be as regnlar as that of our public 
coaches ; and we shall do longer have occasion to rcmun 
on Iha coast for weeks, or eTen months, the heart a [U'cy 
to CTuel anxiety, watching ivith aozious oyc on the dis- 
tant boriBon for the uncertain traces of the vessel which 
is to restore to us a father, or a mother, or a brother, or 
a friend. In 6ne, the steam-engine conveying in its 
train Iboasands of travcllcra, will mn npoa railroads 
more swiftly than the best race-horse, loaded only wltli 
its diminutive jockey." 

With Greenock also another character of no mean 
celebrity, was for a considerable part of bis life intimate- 
ly connoclod. We allude to Mr. John Oalt, with whose 
vmtinga few of our readers, we presume, arc altogether 
nnacqnainted. Mr. Gait was born in Irvine, but was 
removed at an early period of Ills life to Graenock, and 
resided in it till tbe age of iDanhood. He t)ioa went to 
London in proseoutioa of certain commercial desigus, 
bntfortuQadid not choose to smila on his Bxertiona. After 
this wo And him wandering in quest of fortune or of 
health, in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Franco, aod America, 
till advanced age hod iniperooptibly etolcn upon him. 
lie then returned to Greenock, bat did not long eurvivcr 
the injury which his oonstituUon had received from seve- 
ral strokes of paralysis which be had suffered. 

Besides contribating largely to a number of periodical 
pnblluations. Gait published about sixty books, of one 
kind or other. But, alas I how chilled would those hapcs 
of immortality be, which many an author so roadlj 
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cherishes, could he foresee the neglect which not infre- 
qncntlyhis most elaborate and highly prized productions 
are destined to experience. The far greater number of 
Gait's works appear to be receding fast from public re- 
membrance, and have, we fear, begun their descent into 
the gulf of oblivion. But there are others of them which, 
if they will not transmit the name of their author to the 
latest posterity, will yet, we think, keep it floating for 
a considerable period on the stream of time. Among 
his more popular publications may be reckoned, '* The 
Annals of the Parish," " The Ayrshire Legatees," " The 
Provost," " Laurie Todd," «* Ringhan Gilhaiae," and a 
few others. 

Although successful authorship indicates qualifioations 
of a higher order than those required for discharging 
the duties of a tradesman or a merchant, yet It can admit 
of no doubt that worldly prosperity is a blessing of which 
almost the whole tribe of professional authors have en- 
joyed but a very stinted share. Literature, if we may 
judge firom the condition, in a pecuniary point of view, 
of those who devote themselves to it, is one of the worst 
paying vocations in which any man can engage ; and the 
circumstance, that several of our living poets, of uni- 
versally acknowledged celebrity, have been assisted by 
pensions from government, might be appealed to in 
corroboration of the melancholy fact. 

In the large catalogue of those who have found that 
authorship — ^how gratifying soever it may have proved 
to the love of fame — is not the road that leads to fortune, 
Mr. Galt*s name may be placed. In an account of his 
life^ which he published in two sizeable octavos, he says, 
fMt he was induced to andertake l\ie ^otV, Ti'o^. \i^ his 
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will, but by his poverty. The most attractive parts of 
this autobiography, are those which contain sketches of 
the eminent persons with whom the author had become 
acquainted. These sketches are interesting from the 
conspicuous or influential positions which the subjects of 
them occupied in the literary or political circles, and from 
the acute penetration of the writer, whose talent, we 
think, never appears to so much advantage as when it 
is employed in the delineation of character. 

The great and prevailing error in book-making, is a 
tedious minuteness of detail on subjects in which the 
general reader can feel little or no interest. If Mr. 
Galt*s account of his life had Seen compressed into a 
moderately sized duodecimo, its intrinsic value would, we 
think, have suffered little or no diminution ; for the pro- 
lix account, occupying a large proportion of the work, 
which he g^ves of the commercial transactions in which 
he was engaged, can be interesting only to the few in- 
dividuals who were concerned in them. But the bodily 
distress under which the work was written, and the re- 
lief from pecuniary difficulties which it was designed to 
afford, should dispose criticism to look upon its faults vdth 
an indulgent eye. Allowances will abo be made by the 
courteous reader for the amplification which usually 
characterises the narratives of persons in advanced life. 

Mr. Gait bore his last illness with manly fortitude. 
About a fortnight before his death he was visited by a 
paralytic shock, which was the fourteenth he had suffered. 
But though this deprived him of the use of speech, it left 
him in full possession of his mental faculties ; for ho in- 
dicated by intelligible signs that he perfectly compre- 
hended what was said to him. 11^ ViaA. ^at vi\assi ^osasi 
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een that lie was within a short distanue of 
"bourne whenca no trsTellar retnriiB," and though 
bore with exemplar<r patience the affliationa under which 
he laboared, he could not help expressing a wish for 
approach of that orcnt by which ho would be releasod 
from thorn. He waa born iu. Irvine, on the 2d oF Mbj, 
17!>B, aed died iu Greenock on the IJth of April, 183S). 
In Greenock burymg groond, the dust ofMarj Camp- 
bell, whom Bums bos unmortaliaed, reposes. To her bo 
was more passionatelj attached tbaa to aaj other woman, 
and she rcctproeatud bis paaston. If eier the very soul 
of the most ardent afiection watf transfused into Terse, it 
is contained in tbo two poems that be has consecrated to 
ber memorj, which no man oFsen^bUit; can peruse with- 
out B deep sympathy with the beart-rendiog grief which 
thuy express. Tbo course of true toi-e seldom runs 
smooth. The oniootowUchthe poet looked forward with 
tare, was intercepted by that dread destroyer of hu- 
1 felicity — death, who suddenly snatched from his 
hopes the amiable and vtrtuons maiden, and consigned 
Q the bloom of joutb and beanty to a promaturo 
erave, 

la a fonnor part of this work we bare giien ia Boms' 
n words, an account of the last interview which the 
lovers enjoyed; and we now add oo the authority of a 
r, to whom the adnurera of Bums are much indebt- 
ed for the memorabilia couueruiog him, which ho has 
brought to light, thot on this interesting occasion, — "the 
lovers stood on oach side of a soitall purling brook — they 
laved their bauds in tbc limpid etroam, and hohliug a 
bible between them, pronounced tbeir vows (o be fuitbtl 
o each other." 



Tliat Qlpt m; Kova n cstly : 
Tbsl wraps m/ Uljliluil Miiry. " 

It was well known that Bums lind gWen 
Campbell the present of a bible, which, it ii net improb- 
able, was the one oa which the loverH pledged their Towa. 
Bui of this bible no trace ooutd be discovered till latel;, 
when it waa found in Montreal, in America. Oa the 
fact being; known, a number of Scotsmen purchased lbs 
bible rrou the (person into wliose hands it bad fallen, a,ad 
anxious to place the praserradon of so intereatiag a relic 
bejand the reach of accident, the; reeolved that it should 
be depoeitod in the moauuieat erected to Burns on tlio 
DooD, in Ayrshire. It was ncoordingly transmitted to 
Mr. Bobert Weir, stationer, Qneen Street, Glasgow, ac ' 
companiedby a letter from his son, in Montreal, directing 
it to becoofidud to the PratosC of Ayr, and to bo placed 
b} him in the custody of the nianumeDt, Attached to the 
bible is avaluahle relic, alockofMiu-y'sbaitiitiGoE auburn 
uotnur, and on tbo blank leares of the bible are written 
the name of Bums, and two verses from sariptuTe, which, 
^lioso who poseess speaiincos of his hand'Writing, are 
perfectly satisfied were wrilten by buoself. The texts 
ore these ; " And ye shall not swenr by my name falsely, 
Inm the Lord," Levit. xii. \2. " Tbou shall not forswau' 
thyself, bnt Shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
Malt. V. 33. 

The way in wliiuh thvsc intoresting 
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been dispoaed of, ia liiirhly crudJtabJo to tba piirLies cart^- 
ceroed, and attests Che regard— we may almost sbj tho 
revaronce — with whioh every object that waa in nay 
mBDiiGr connected irith BtiraE, is cberisbed by bis ad- 
miring conQtrymea, 

Wary Cumpbeira oonneotion with Burns hu elevntcd 
her ta a degree t>t posthnmoaa consequence which the 
lowliness of ber lot seemed to render it scarcely possible 
she should eTer Bttaia. She shines by the light wbicli 
Barria sbeds upon her as the moon reflects the aun'ai'ays. 
Little did thts humble maiden drca.m of the renown that 
awfialed the peaaant of whom sbo was the intended 
spouse. Could she hare foreseen the celebrity to wbich 
he was destined to rise i coold she have known that bis 
genius wonid throw snch a lustre on Scotland, tbatatthe 
very menttou of his name the hearts of bis countrymen 
vrauld swell with honest pride i she might have address- 
ed him, — and from the prospeot sho had of being' 
united to him in the most endearing relation, there 
iiave been no impropriety in addressing him, — ii 
language of the poet: — 
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It has been long considered not very consistent with 
the high eateera in wbich Scotland professes to hold Ibo 
genius of Burns, that no mark ofpubli 
paid to the remains of ber who inspired the 
elegies with wbich Ilia poetry is enriched. 
ioimrer, detcriniDed that this tribute 
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inwwbose coaneclion with tho poct'a faisCoi^ form! one 
of its moat ramaDtic and aiTeCting incideota shall no 
longer be nitbhetd. Marj Campbell's grare is to be 
honoured with a moaiimeiitF whiuh like tfae shrinen that 
hiiTe been consecrated to her loyer by the sdmiration of 
hia coontrj, manj' a pilgrimage will be undertaken to 
Tisit. That a sofliclenc; of iiinds for the undertaking 
will be rortbooming, there can bo no danbt ; for in addi- 
tion to a aubscripcion for it which baa been opened in 
Glasgow and Greenock, one gentlemlin, W. S. Car- 
Tutbers, Eatt- of Dormant, Dumiriasabire, who knew 
nothing of the subscription started in the west, has inti- 
mated m a letter to Mr Weir Ma intention of deiVaying' 
the whole eipence of it himself. From thia letter, wbidi 
is as creditable to the anderstanding of Mr Carruthers 
as the pr(^osal it ooat^ns is to bis generoaity, the fol- 
lowing is on extract : — " 1 am desirona of r^ing a monu- 
ment to her (Highland Mary'a) memory, not only as a 
tribute of roapcct due to the remains of the bumble indi- 
vidual, but as a compliment I am aaxioDa to pay to the 
memory and genins of him who baa afforded mo so much 
pleasure — who has conferred an obligation on Scotland, 
and I might add on every land where our language is 
underatood. which can never be concealed so long as de- 
light is derived from poetry or song," Mr Camithcrs 
conoludos by requesting Mr Weir to apply to Mr Hamil- 
ton the architect for a drawing of what he may consider a 
suitable monument for Mary, and that the plan, spevlli- 
islimate of cxpcnscE, &o., may he transmitted to 
bim with as little delay as possible. While on Ibo sob- 
ject of monuments, we cannot help raising our feeble 
gratitude of bin couulr; to the menuin 




of TinnftliiH, whose longs will never oeasBta 
and aung, till poetry and mnaiD havo ceased to cl 

We shall conolnde by briefly aflTerting t 
fill catostropbeg of whlcb Greenock and its vioiiuty w 
the Bcenea. A fi'w minutes before six o'clock, on the 
evening of the 2flth of July, 1835. while the Earl Grey 
iteanier was lyiog at the eteamlioat quay, and about (o 
start for Glasgow, ber boiler burst nith a tremendooa 
explosion. Tbo deck, from the funnel to within a few 
feet of the stem, was blown Into tbo air, with the unfor- 
tunate persona who wore standing on it, of whom two 
were thrown upon the qaay, aud the others into the 
water. A port of the boiler, six or eigbt feet sqnare, 
was driven to a distance of more than a hundred feet. 
Many of the people standing oo the quay wore inuob in- 
jored by the sciJdlng water-, camp-stools, pieces of wood, 
coal, 3ic., wiiiuh fell upon them. When the explosion 
look place, about forty persona were on board, of 
whom a number wero seriously injured, and six lost tbeir 

On the evening of Saturday, the 21st of November. 
1835, sborlly after eleven o'clock, the inhabitiuits of the 
eastern division of Greenocli, and of the adjoioing village 
of Crawford's Dyke, were thrown into a state of inex- 
pressible alarm by the most dreadful and destructive in- 
undation (hat ever took place in tbia part of the country. 
The Whinhill dam, wliifh now forms one of the reservoirs 
of the ShawsWaterCompaay. was so swollen by the heavy 
ToXat which had for aomo time falleo, that its banks gave 
way, and u roaring deluge descended upon the law 
,1'roiinJs with an impetaosity that nothing cuuld resist. 
,. 3'ie horrors of tbia dreadAil vUitatuiik were B.g^«,\«9Aii, 
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by the lateness of the hour and the darkness of the night 
in which it took place. So sudden and oyerwhelmlug 
was the descent of the fatal element, that a number of 
the inhabitants who had retired to bed were drowned in 
their houses. The escape of two children was almost 
miraculous. A desperate attempt was made to sare 
them, which happily proved successful.^ The bed on 
which they had been laid was found floating on the 
water, and so insensible were the children to the immi- 
nent danger which threatened them, that, when rescued 
from it, they were enjoying a sound sleep. About forty 
persons perished by this inundation, which also occa- 
sioned the destruction of property to a rery large 
amount. 

At Kempock Point, which forms the western extrem- 
ity of Gourock Bay, the Catherine, of lona, was, during 
the night of the 10th of August, 1822, run down by a 
steam-vessel, when forty-two persons out of forty-six 
lost their lives. 

The memorable catastrophe of the Comet steam- 
packet occurred near the same place, which had proved 
fatal to the Catherine. While rounding Kempoch 
Point, about two o'clock in the morning of the 2 1st of 
October, 1825, she was run on board, and instantly 
sunk, by another steam vessel ; about sixty human beings 
perished. Among the sufferers by this tragical occur- 
rence were a lady and a gentleman, whose untimely fate 
excited g^eat commiseration, and afforded an additional 
proof to the many already on record of the melancholy fact, 
that a high degree of happiness is sometimes quickly fol- 
lowed by calamity in its most appalling forms. They had 
ardently loved each other, but ?Tom wi \«v'w^\\i!SBE!SiaR» <ssk. 
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the part of the lady's parents to sanction their nnion, it 
bad been for a considerable time delayed. It at length, 
howerer, took place ; for, to the inexpressible delight of 
the lorers, the opposition to it was withdrawn, and the 
remembrance of the grief which that opposition had oc- 
casioned, served only to enhance the connubial happiness 
which it had threatened to prevent. But, alas I the 
feeble thread by which this felicity was held, was soon 
to be snapt asunder. Shortly after the celebration of 
their nuptials the happy pair set out from the north of 
Scotland on the voyage destined to have so disastrous a 
termination. When, from the fatal collision of the 
vessels, it was evident that death was inevitable, the 
ill-fated pair employed the only moment of life which 
yet remained to them in giving a parting proof of 
their mutual attachment. They tenderly embraced each 
other, and descended, locked in one another's arms, to 
their watery grave I 

*' O ! what a scene was there to melt the heart 
Of hardest stone, and foroe the stubborn tear 
From eyes that never shed a tear before ! 
Inibat tremendous moment when the suul 
Btood shudd'ring on Eternity's dread brink ; 
When, clinging to her husband's nerveless arm 
The sharer of his joys and griefs was found, 
While on her cold and pallid cheek he preas'd 
The last memorial of his tenderness. 
And, mutually embracing, both resolved 
Lock'd in each other's arms to meet their fate ! 
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